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California Discovers (Nature’s Golden Gift 





Christmas--she spirit of giving 


The gift that will endure—that offers real service and real help 
for a long, long time—is the one that, after all is said and done, 
is appreciated most. 

The girls and young ladies of today are the home-keepers and 
mothers of tomorrow. What could be more appropriate than the 
life-long gift of the Magic Key of helpful suggestion that opens 
the chest of baking knowledge—that brings the ability to pick 
proper ingredients for successful baking. 


Give your class the information that science has done away 
with bake-day failures and disappointments. 


Tell them they can make every baking a triumph—Every meal 
a testimony of their kitchen prowess, by using 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 


Its quality, purity and never-fail- 
ing results have removed forever 
the trouble, uncertainty and doubt 
of bake-day. 


Teach them to use Calumet, and 
experience with thousands of 
homekeepers the true satisfaction 
of praiseworthy success. 


Calumet Baking Powder Co. 


4100 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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HE PLACE of visual education 

and the motion picture is daily be- 
coming better understood. The 
possibilities for the schools seem well- 
nigh boundless. It is an easy thing, 
however, to become 

PAINLESS overly enthusiastic and 
MOVIES carried away when con- 
sidering the field and 

function of visual education. A promi- 
nent newspaper writer, one who is usu- 
ally sound in his estimates, makes the 
statement that “‘it will be literally pos- 
sible through moving pictures to teach 
a child in three-quarters of an hour, 
and to teach well, thoroughly and per- 


manently, more than the child can learn, 


under proper methods in a dozen 
school days of eight hours, spent in- 
doors at a time when the child ought 
to be out in the sunshine.” 

The weakness of the whole argu- 
ment here seems to be that this news- 
paper writer assumes that the entire 
dozen school days of eight hours each 
spoken of, should be spent by the child 
in the sunshine. Undoubtedly too much 
time is spent indoors and spent under 
unhygienic conditions at work that does 
not result in real education. It is dan- 
gerous, however, to assume that three- 
quarters of an hour spent in viewing 
motion pictures will teach the child 
well, thoroughly, and _ permanently. 
The point is that there is great danger 
in overdoing instruction through visual 
methods. 


_ The motion picture is an easy and ef- 
fective way to carry over to child or 
adult information regarding a given 


subject. When used too freely it may 
prove to be too easy a way. If the 


child is to learn that which will remain 
with him permanently, he must some- 
times exert himself to a greater extent 
than is necessary when looking at 
a motion picture. Then, again, some 
children are visually-minded while 
others are ear-minded. They retain 
best that -which comes through the 
sense of sound. Others again learn 
best through development of their mo- 
tor areas, and should spend much time 
in physical and industrial activities. 


The visual method applied to edu- 
cation should be used as supplementary 
to other accepted methods of instruc- 
tion, not as a substitute for these. Ifa 
child is permitted to drink in all that is 
offered in the name of education while 
he sits placidly and without mental ef- 
fort or physical activity, the mind will 
become as flabby as an unused muscle. 
“Soft pedagogy” is as detrimental to- 
day as in the days past. The motion 
picture will enrich, not reform present 
day education. & Tae. 


* ok * 


O SEE ourselves as others see 
To we must give heed to the 
opinions of those outside our own 
country. A recent pronouncement by 
Professor Stephen Leacock of Mc- 
Gill University, 
MACHINE-MADE Montreal, charac- 
BRAINS terizes our ten- 
dency in education 
toward pouring everything into a 
mould and toward standardization of 
textbooks and methods. Our “‘factory- 
type colleges’’ come in for severe ar- 
raignment. 


“There is a tendency,” 


says Profes- 
sor Leacock, 


“to reduce everything to 
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a standard or a pattern. The stand- 
ardization of a motor-car may be ex- 
cellent, but the standardization of 
brains is dangerous. It does not do to 
have every school like every other 
school, every college like every other 
college.” 

Extended comment on Professor 
Leacock’s criticism is unnecessary, 
Those who are acquainted with our 
educational system realize the tend- 
ency, especially in colleges and univer- 
sities, toward over - standardization. 
This tendency has become intrenched 
in some of our secondary schools and 
is even finding its way into the elemen- 
tary grades. Professor Leacock him- 
self who knows American education 
thoroughly, would probably place our 
plan or system with all its faults as su- 
perior to any system of education in the 
world today. It has its weaknesses, 
nevertheless. What we need in this 
country is to develop initiative, individ- 
uality, leadership. Standardization of 
the intellect is more likely to lead to a 
leveling down than to a leveling up. 

0 (6) @ RE A 


OU CAN get something worth 
y while out of National Thrift 


Week, January 17-23, by entering 
heartily into its observance. January is 
a long holiday-less month. But there is 
one day in it which has 
many possibilities for cele- 
bration. That day is Ben- 
jamin Franklin's birthday, 


THRIFT 
WEEK 


January 17th. It is also the opening 
day of National Thrift Week and af- 
fords an opportunity to teach Thrift, 
patriotism and American history in a 
manner which will appeal to American 
youth. 

Could there be a more auspicious 
way to begin a week devoted to the 
cause of Thrift than to dedicate its first 
day to the memory of Benjamin Frank- 
lin? The teacher realizes the stimulus 
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which a holiday gives to the school 
month and will realize that this is a 
vital day from the educator's view- 
point because of Franklin’s inspiration 
in so many fields of endeavor. 

The National Thrift Movement grew 
out of the conviction of recognized 
leaders that the American people ought 
to be given some practical help in their 
efforts to master money matters. Its 
program has swept across the nation 
with amazing results. Some forty na- 
tional organizations are co-operating. 

The leaders of this movement realize 
that if this work is to perpetuate it 
must be placed on the most solid of 
foundations and, consequently, the edu- 
cators of our land are looked to as one 
of the essential key-stones. The old 
axiom that it is hard to teach old dogs 
new tricks is a true one. It is hard to 
teach thrift to the present generation, 
but children can be taught very easily. 
If they are so taught the generation to 
come will show a distinct advance. 

There is room for every educator 
in this great work. As proof of this 
fact an extract from the report of the 
New Haven, Connecticut, Thrift Week 
Committee follows: 

1. The largest and most lasting work of 
Thrift Week has been accomplished in the 
public schools and that field is likely al- 
ways to prove the most profitable. 

2. This year’s campaign in the schools 
was conducted with remarkable energy, 
ability and devotion on the part of the spe- 
cial committee and with such cooperation 
from officers, principals and teachers as to 
confirm and increase respect for and con- 
fidence in those men and women who are 
carrying on the education of the children 
and the youth of New Haven. 

Many interesting phases of school- 
room correlation with the work of the 
National Thrift Committee are taken 
up in detail in the teacher’s portfolio, 
which is described elsewhere in this 
: > 
issue. (See Page 697). V. MacC. 
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Gwinn of the San Francisco pub- 

lic schools has presented figures 
showing that each of the thirty-nine 
teachers who retired at the age of sev- 
enty, on October 
lst, had been worth 
$2,430,000 to San 
Francisco and to 
the other communities touched by her 
pupils. Each of these teachers has 
taught on an average of 9,000 days 
with an average of thirty pupils in at- 
tendance each day, making a total of 
270,000 days of education. It has been 
estimated that each day’s schooling in- 
creases the economic value of the in- 
dividual by $9; hence the value of the 
services of one teacher who retired at 
the age of seventy is 270,000 times $9, 
or $2,430,000. 

How much did society spend in or- 
der to gain the $2,430,000? Counting 
fifty years of service at $1,500 a year, 
the expense for the salary of the 
teacher was $75,000. As the cost of 
teachers’ salaries represents approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the cost of op- 
erating the schools, society expended 
$100,000 in order to gain the $2,430,- 
000, a pretty good investment for so- 
ciety. 


S: PERINTENDENT J. M. 


HOW MUCH 
IS A TEACHER 
WORTH? 


These teachers are to receive a re- 
tiring allowance of approximately 
$1,500 per year, a liberal allowance in 
comparison with the pensions granted 
teachers in other communities, but it is 
in reality only six hundredths of one per 
cent of the total wealth created through 
the efforts of the teacher! 

In estimating the economic value of 
the teacher’s service, no account was 
taken of the spiritual service the 
teacher renders in providing conditions 
for the maintenance and promotion of 
the welfare of the State, and in help- 
ing the child to realize on his inborn 
abilities, which spiritual service is much 
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more important than the economic 
service. 
ok ok * 

AST YEAR fully 30,000 teachers 
: in California rode through to the 

end of the line, but only 24,000 
paid their fare. The remaining 6,000 
slipped by without paying and rode 
free. 

Whatever of good 
has been written into 
the school law of 
California for the past ten or fifteen 
years has been either initiated or ad- 
vanced by the school people themselves 
through their state organization, the 
California Teachers’ Association. 

Furthermore, whatever of ill-advised 
or unprogressive legislation has been 
offered, has found the organized vigi- 
lance of this Association at hand to 
challenge it. 


Matters 


6,000 UNPAID 
FARES 


concerning almost every 


educational detail, as well as questions 
affecting salaries, retirement, and ten- 
ure, are subject to legislation in Cali- 


fornia. Wherever such matters are be- 
ing discussed, there you will find a C. T. 
A. worker, safe-guarding your interests 
and those of the school from which you 
draw your salary—the Switchman in 
the Tower who sees that the tracks are 
cleared that your work train may glide 
through without disaster. 
*k x * 
ECENTLY has appeared an ad- 
mirable research bulletin of the 
National Education Association 
entitled “Taking Stock of the Schools.” 
It analyzes in a straightforward and sci- 
entific way school costs 
and expenditures, and 
the remarkably high 
national productivity 
for which the schools are responsible. 
In this connection may be pointed out 
that Professor Day of Harvard has 
demonstrated that, for the 21 year pe- 


THE LIVING 
WAGE 
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riod 1899 to 1920, the total production 
of goods and wealth by the workers of 
America increased about twice as rap- 
idly as did the population of America. 
In other words American wage earners 
doubled their output and wealth in this 
period. It is obvious that wage earners 
have a right to their fair 
share in this increased pro- 
ductivity, through a progres- 
sively higher standard of 
living. 

Father Francis J. Haas, of 
Marquette University, has re- 
cently completed a noteworthy 
minimum wage study, on the 
basis of which he concludes 
that with the present scale of & 
prices an income of $1,800 is § 
needed for a family of five in 
cities of 100,000 and over and 
$1,600 a year in cities of less 
than 25,000. 


Father Haas made this statement in 
an admirable address delivered at the 
recent annual meeting in Washington 
of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, in which he urged the scien- 
tific study of commodity quantities 
needed by a family, and of a minimum 
wage below which no family should be 
forced to live. 


In addition to the fact that there is 
“a vast army of productive manual 
laborers who are living definitely below 
the living wage level,” Father Haas 
keenly pointed out the increasing im- 
portance of giving scientific considera- 
tion to the problem involved in this situ- 
ation because “thousands of skilled 
workers are being drawn into the ranks 
of the unskilled every year through the 
continuous perfection of automatic ma- 
chinery.” Realization of this fact is 
increasing in the ranks of labor, he 
shows, because of the changes imminent 
through the utilization of super-power. 


ee 1 
SLI | : 
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It is a matter of National concern 
that the median salary for one-teacher 
rural schools is only $755, particularly 
since approximately 366,000 of the Na- 
tion’s 700,000 teachers teach in the pub- 
lic schools of the open country and the 
country villages. On the other hand, 

it is gratifying that a large 

percentage of cities are recog- 
nizing that the welfare of the 

Nation’s children necessitates 

an adequate professional “‘liv- 
_ ing wage” to public school 

teachers. The teacher’s life 
& includes long preparation and 
unceasing professional self 
§ improvement. V. MacC. 


NHRISTMAS time is 
celebrated in the 
schools in many ways. 

Of special significance, how- 
ever, has been the revival in 
recent years of out- 
door Christmas 
caroling. In com- 
munities large and 
small through our great country bands 
of sweet voiced carolers sing quaint and 
old fashioned Christmas melodies. The 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City, has prepared a variety of 
materials for Christmas caroling in con- 
nection with the schools. A letter to the 
Bureau will bring a list of publications 
and materials. May Christmas-tide 
1925 be more richly blessed than any 
previous Noel season, with bands of 
happy songsters! 


CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 


California’s superb golden “winter” 
climate greatly facilitates out-of-doors 
caroling. The open-air concerts by 
world-renowned operatic singers in 
California, are emblematic of this 
radiant, vocal land. 


V. MacC. 
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| What Constitutional Amendment No. 16 
Has Done For the Schools 


Mark Keppe., President of the California Teachers’ Association 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 


MENT No. 16 was adopted as an 
initiative amendment in Novem- 
ber, 1920. This amendment was prepared 
by the California Teachers’ Association 
for the purpose of increasing school sup- 
port from the State and from the Coun- 
ties, and for the purpose of equalizing 
educational opportunity, as far as pos- 
sible. The campaign for this amendment 
cost the California Teachers’ Association 
a trifle less than $14,000.00. More than 
one-half of this sum was expended in the 
preparation of the amendment and in get- 
ting it on the ballot by means of petitions 
signed by more than 110,000 electors. 
After its adoption by the voters in No- 
vember, 1920, the legislature of 1921 put 


é ONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 


it into operation through 11 statutory’ 


enactments. These new laws were signed 
by Gov. Wm. D. Stephens, who was a 
forward-looking statesman and a sincere 
friend of the public schools. 

Equalizing Opportunity 

The laws governing the apportionment 
of the school funds were framed with the 
sincere purpose of equalizing educational 
opportunity by lifting the crushing 
weight of poverty from the schools that 
were rich in children and poor in money. 
As a rule, populous centers have large 
average wealth per child, and sparsely 
inhabited areas have small average wealth 
per child. 

The apportionment law for the elemen- 
tary schools was framed with that general 
rule as its controlling factor. Investiga- 
tion revealed the fact that there were 
districts whose average wealth per child 
was practically nothing. Every fair 
means was used to care for the needs of 
those districts, but it was found that there 
could not be complete relief given to them 
because this would have required mani- 
fest discrimination in their favor and 
against other school districts. 

The elementary base of income from 
the State and County is $30.00 per pupil 


in average daily attendance for the next 
preceding school year. The State pro- 
vides $30.00 per pupil on average daily 
attendance in the next preceding year, 
but does not distribute at $30.00 per pupil 
to each County. If such were the basis 
of distribution, inequality of educational 
opportunity would be very much in- 
creased instead of being diminished. 

Two bases of distribution are used; 
namely, the statutory teacher, and the 
average daily attendance basis. The 
statutory teacher is a legal entity but not 
an actual teacher. Districts whose aver- 
age daily attendance is more than 5 and 
not over 35 are allowed one statutory 
teacher. Districts with a larger attend- 
ance are allowed an additional teacher for 
each additional 35 or fraction of 35 units 
of average daily attendance. 

When any district has 300 average daily 
attendance, it is allowed another statu- 
tory teacher. This additional allowance 
is made for supervisory purposes. For 
the benefit of those school districts which 
have less than 300 average daily attend- 
ance, an additional statutory teacher is 
allowed for each 500 or major fraction of 
500 pupils in average daily attendance in 
those districts. A statutory teacher is also 
allowed to any district which has 5, 6, 7, 
8 or 9 crippled or deaf or blind pupils in 
average daily attendance. 


ACH COUNTY is required to pro- 

vide $30.00 per pupil in average 
daily attendance, and if the State fur- 
nishes that County more than $30.00 per 
pupil, the County must furnish an amount 
equal to that which the State furnishes. 
These: funds, derived from the State and 
the County under the provisions of Con- 
stitutional Amendment No. 16, are ap- 
portioned to the various school districts, 
first—at $1400.00 per statutory teacher, 
and then the remainder of the State 
School Fund and of the County Com- 
mon School Fund and is apportioned 
pro rata on average daily attendance 
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within the County to the various school 
districts. 

Naturally, inevitably, and as the result 
of careful forethought, the school dis- 
tricts which employ only one teacher 
secure relatively the largest amount from 
the State fund, and the Counties which 
have relatively the largest number of 
one-teacher school districts secure rela- 
tively the largest amount of money from 
the State school fund. A school district 
which has an average daily attendance 
of 5-plus will receive $1400.00 from the 
State and the County, and of this amount 
$1120.00 belongs in the teachers salary 
fund, and $280.00 belongs in the main- 
tenance and library funds. Such a dis- 
trict will receive at least $25.00 on aver- 
age daily attendance from the State and 
an equal amount from the County, thus 
giving it an increase of $40.00 in its 
teachers salary fund and $10.00 in its 
maintenance fund. This means that the 
State and County provide at least 
$1160.00 for the salary of the teacher in 
a district whose average daily attendance 
is less than 6 and more than 5. 


Only a small amount of money is 
needed for library purposes in such dis- 


tricts, so that the district actually has 
available for the salary of the teacher, 
from the State and County, at least 


$1300.00. 


One-Teacher Schools 


There seems to be a popular notion 
that California has a minimum salary 
law. Such is not the case. There is 
nothing in the law which restricts the 
number of teachers that a district may 
employ—except the smallness of its in- 
come, and the good judgment of its 
school board. 

Experience shows that in school dis- 
tricts with a large average daily atten- 
dance more teachers must be employed 
than the number of statutory teachers 
allowed to those districts, and that in 
consequence of this necessity, such dis- 
tricts must supplement their income from 
State and County funds by district taxa- 
tion. 

The State School Fund does not belong 
to any County or to any school district 
until it has been apportioned to the 
County or to the district by the authori- 
ties authorized by law to make such dis- 


tribution. While it is true, theoretically, 
that the State has provided $30.00 per 
pupil in average daily attendance for 
each pupil in the State, it is true in prac- 
tice that the average amount distributed 
per pupil in the 58 Counties of the State 
varies materially. 


“Bonus-Giving” Counties 


For purposes of illustration, we are 
calling those Counties which receive less 
than $30.00 per pupil the “bonus-giving 
Counties,” and those Counties which re- 
ceive more than $30.00 per pupil the 
“bonus receiving Counties.” It should be 
understood distinctly that that is only a 
method of explanation, and that actually 
each County is receiving the proportion 
of State school money to which it has 
a lawful right. 


With this explanation and designation 
in mind, there are 11 bonus-giving Coun- 
ties. The bonus-giving Counties, their 
average daily attendance, the bonus paid 
per unit, and the total bonus paid by 
each County, are as follows: 


Bonus 
per pupil A.D.A. 


San Francisco...... $2.055 44,697 
Los Angeles 9 181,739 
Alameda .... wo he 45,932 
Orange . 14,371 
San Mateo ® 6,725 
San Bernardino.. 

Santa Clara 8,866.460 
Contra Coste........ , 2 4,710.564 
Fresno ‘ »8f 10,446.300 
Sacramento ........ . 5,327.448 
San Joaquin 4,137.858 


Totals 99! $614,240.530 
Let no one imagine that the 11 Coun- 
ties were not helped by Amendment No. 


16. In 1924-25 they were helped as fol- 
lows: 


Counties Total Bonus 
$ 91,852.335 
362,932.783 
90,384.176 
22,864.261 
4,371.250 
8,337.095 


Gain 
Counties A.D.A. per pupil Gain 


San Francisco.... 44,697 $ 9.735 $ 435,124.29 
Los Angeles ad 9.827 1,785,949.15 
Alameda 9.895 454,597.14 
Orange ... 1 10.270 139,829.83 
San Mateo »725 10.726 72,132.35 
San Bernardino 13, 645 10.367 141,457.71 
Santa Clara 5,28 11.063 169,120.08 
Contra Costa 10.972 96,246.38 
Fresno 11.106 264,878.10 
Sacramento 10.670 142,465.84 
San Joaquin 10.769 135,215.59 


Because of the variations in the vari- 
ous Counties, with respect to the number 
of school districts and the school popu- 


lation of those school districts, the 
amount apportioned per child to each 


(Continued on Page 699) 
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The California Schools: Their Achievements 


Witt C. Woop 


California State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The California Program of Education 


T IS to train all human beings who are 
I capable of being trained, so as to 
enable each to serve himself and his 
community to fullest antl best advantage, 
according to his capabilities, and enjoy 
life while serving. 


The Achievement of the Last Decade 


1. Through the adoption of Constitu- 
tional Amendment 16, California has es- 
tablished the best system of financing 
education in America, according to Dr. 
Fletcher Swift, the leading authority on 
school finance in the United States. 


2. Through our system of apportion- 
ing school funds, we have equalized edu- 
cational opportunities. We have given to 
rural districts enough money to maintain 


a good program of education and relieved « 


the burden of school taxation in such dis- 
tricts. The rural teachers of California 
are paid more than the rural teachers of 
any other state and we have a higher per- 
centage of trained teachers in rural dis- 
tricts. 


3. We have converted the normal 
schools into teachers colleges, have 
lengthened the period of preparation for 
elementary school teachers from two to 
three years, have changed the spirit of 
the teacher training institutions and have 
authorized the institutions to grant de- 
degrees, thus encouraging elementary 
school teachers to improve their prepara- 
tion. 


4. We have encouraged teachers to 
add to their equipment by taking summer 
courses. Last year, one-third of all the 
teachers of the state were in summer 
session work. As California salaries have 
increased, thus justifying better prepar- 
ation, the California teachers have re- 
sponded by taking more work. 

5. We have established genuine sup- 
ervision of the rural schools. In every 
county of reasonable size, we have from 
one to ten supervisors helping rural 
teachers give rural children better school- 


ing. No other advance has meant so much 
to rural education. 


6. We have established junior high 
schools in practically all the large cities 
of California and have made over the 
curriculum of the three years included in 
the junior high school. 


7. We have established junior col- 
leges on a better basis, supplanting the 
old inadequate law with a new law which 
provides adequately for the financing of 
the junior college, for its course of study 
and for its co-operation with the Univer- 
sity of California. We now have more 
students enrolled in junior college than 
were enrolled in the University of Cali- 
fornia twenty years ago. 


8. We have expanded our kindergar- 
tens until the enrollment in these institu- 
tions is larger than that of the eighth 
grade. California has more children in 
kindergartens than any other state. 

9. We have developed an evening 
school enrollment larger than that of any 
other state. Evening schools are found 
not only in cities but in some of the 
smaller towns. 


10. We have inaugurated vocational 
courses, now enrolling several thousand 
students in industrial trades, and home- 
making work. 


11. We have established a system of 
part-time education for young people be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen years of age, 
not attending full-time. 


12. We have established an Ameri- 
canization program which is regarded as 
a model throughout the country. 


13. We have revised the compulsory 
education law, strengthened it greatly, 
educated public opinion to support its 
enforcement, employed supervisors of at- 
tendance in most of our counties and 
cities and secured by all these means a 
much better enforcement of the educa- 
tional rights of children. 


14. We have demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of educating children of itinerant 
families and secured the co-operation of 
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county superintendents in providing 
teachers for such children. 


15. We have led in the revision of the 
elementary school course of study on a 
state-wide basis, have reduced the num- 
ber of subjects required by law to be 
taught in the elementary schools and 
have made a really scientific inquiry in 
curriculum problems. 


16. We have established a program 
of physical education in all the schools 
of the state. 


17. We have established a system of 
retirement for teachers. 


18. We have expanded the program 
of public education to a point where 
more than one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation of the state is enrolled at some 
time in the year in the public schools 
system. 


Plans for the Future 


E should establish and maintain a 

system of adult education, making 
it possible for adults to organize them- 
selves into classes under proper leader- 
ship for the study of problems and sub- 
jects in which they are interested. Miss 
Ethel Richardson is now engaged in 
working out such a program. 


2. We should work out a more com- 


plete plan for educating the children of 
itinerant families and provide for financ- 
ing such a program. 


3. We should attack the problem of 
utilizing the leisure time which modern 
civilization has developed, so that this 
leisure will be used for constructive ends, 
instead of being dissipated in occupa- 
tions that land to delinquency. 


4. We should develop a program for 
teaching children with speech defects, 
such as stammering, stuttering, etc. Al- 
ready we have made a beginning through 
the appointment of an assistant state 
superintendent in charge of this work. 
The work is financed from private 
sources. 


5. We should work for a larger unit 
of administration in the rural districts. 
The county is probably too large a unit 
here in California. Probably we should 
regard the community as the unit for 
school administration. 
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6. We should inaugurate a better sys- 
tem of training for citizenship. It is not 
sufficient that young people learn the na- 
ture of American government. They 
must be trained to law and order. They 
must be trained how to work together in 
institutions. 


7. We should have a department of 
school research in connection with the 
state office with a view to improving 
school instruction. Such a department 
would result in the saving of time for 
the pupils and the saving of money for 
the taxpayers. 


* * * 


MY WORKSHOP: MY SCHOOL- 
ROOM 


HIS IS MY workshop and its 
ground is holy, 
And the plastic stuff I work holy, 
too. 
The very air within its walls is vibrant 


With heartbeats eager for adventure 
new. 


Here may I add ideals to ambitions 

And characters from confidences mould, 
Here search and give the urge to talent. 
Tomorrow’s destinies these four walls 


hold. 


Then may I with reverent footsteps 
enter, 


Forget, as artists do, all self and gain. 
While I strive for beauty of the product 


Let no unhallowed touch my work 
profane. 


Alice Tenneson Hawkins 
San Pedro, California 
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The Music Supervisor’s Program 


Kart W. GEHRKENS 


Head of the Department of School Music, Conservatory of Music, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


HE supervisor of music in the public 
schools of the United States has two 
large aims, and in general these are the 
aims of all public school education. The first 
hundred years of free education in America 
were consumed in an attempt to provide some 
kind of a school for every child to attend and 
to see that he attended. The second hundred 
years—in the midst of which we are now liv- 
ing—are being used to amplify and refine our 
educational system so that it may better pro- 
vide for the needs of individual children. 

In other words, it took about a century to 
provide for identity of educational opportunity, 
to furnish every child with a school in which 
he might learn the fundamentals of knowledge. 
And it is taking another century to rearrange 
and improve the system so that it may pro- 
vide real equality of educational opportunity, 
so as to give each child just the kind of edu- 
cation that is best suited to his particular ca- 
pacities and inclinations. 

The music supervisor has been trying to de- 
vise means of giving every child a chance at 
some kind of music. The task is not yet fin- 
ished, for there are still millions of children in 
our schools who are having no musical instruc- 


tion whatever. But without waiting for the 
completion of the first task the music super- 
visor is pressing forward and is attempting to 
provide some kind of music for every child. 
Also, in so far as facilities will permit, he 
would give every child just the kind of edu- 
cational opportunity in music that he ought 
to have. 

This means that wherever music is taught 
at all, children are learning to use their sing- 
ing voices in a musical way and are learning 
at least the elements of sight reading. Many 
boys and girls will be listeners to music rather 
than producers of music when they leave 
school. Therefore regular lessons in how to 
listen to music are being added in many 
schools. 

Mary wants to play the violin and be in an 
orchestra, therefore the school, in following 
out its ideal of providing each child with the 
particular kind of music that is best suited to 
her needs and capacities, allows her to enter 
a violin class and later the school orchestra. 
Provided of course that she has a reasonably 
good ear and a hand reasonably adapted to 
playing the violin. If she does not have these 
indispensable factors she is discouraged from 


Girls in the Sacramento schools learning to play wind instruments 
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entering the violin class, and an attempt is 
made to find out just what sort of work she 
is fitted for and to have her do this instead. 
Jack’s ambition is to play the trombone in a 
band, and William’s to play the flute in an 
orchestra. So these boys enter classes in 
which they are taught to play on these in- 
struments; and later on they enter the school 
orchestra or band. 


Irene wants to be a pianist, so the school 
encourages her to take lessons and gives her 
credit for her work. In some cases the school 
provides the teacher and sometimes even a 
piano on which to practice. But in other cases 
Irene takes lessons from an outside teacher 
who reports her progress to the school au- 
thorities, and she receives credit toward grad- 


NORTHERN SECTION 


T Sacramento Oct. 19 to 23 was held the 
annual meeting of the Northern Sec- 
tion C.T.A. On alternate years all of the 

counties unite for the biennial convention. City 
and county institutes were held October 19 by 
Sacramento City and by the following coun- 
ties: Sacramento, Amador, Butte, Calaveras, 
Colusa, El Dorado, Glenn, Lassen, Nevada, 
Placer, Plumas, Shasta, Solano, Sutter, Te- 
hama, Yolo, and Yuba. This is probably the 
largest number of counties that ever partici- 
pated-in a convention of this section. 

Chairman of the general sessions and presi- 
dent of the section was Charles C. Hughes, Su- 
perintendent of Sacramento City Schools and 
President of the Northern Section. The sec- 
tion chairmen included Mrs. Vivian L. Long, 
W. T. Eich, James Ferguson, E. N. Shadwick, 
Thomas J. Roseman, H. P. Short, W. W. Gay- 
man, Ruth Marguerite Phillips and Mrs. 
Frances Lawrence. 

The general and section meetings were ad- 
dressed by some 75 distinguished: speakers, in- 
cluding Miss Florence Hale, state supervisor 
of rural schools, Maine; Mrs. J. W. Bingham, 
national chairman of P.-T. A. in colléges; Sam 
Green, secretary-manager, California Dairy 
Council; Mamie B. Lang, state commissioner 
of elementary schools; Professor John C. Al- 
mack, department of education, Stanford Uni- 
versity; George T. Berry, superintendent of 


C. T. A. Section Meetings 


Northern - Central - Central Coast - Southern - Bay 





uation just as though she were doing the work 
in school. And in addition the school often 
offers her a chance to enter a harmony class, 
to study accompanying as she plays for th: 
chorus or glee club, and in other ways to pe: 
fect her general musicianship. 

And all this is done in pursuing the idea! 
of equality of opportunity in our public schools 
by adapting public school procedure to th 
needs of individual children. These then ar: 
the two tasks to which the music superviso: 
has set himself—First, to see that every chil 
has some kind of a musical opportunity; and 
second, to enrich and refine these opportuni- 
ties so as to adapt them as rapidly as possibk 
to the needs, capacities, and desires of in- 
dividual boys and girls. 


schools, Butte County; F. W. Thomas, Fresno 
State Teachers College; Dean Charles M. Den- 
nis, College of the Pacific. 

The themes considered at the 18 sessions 
and section meetings included the whole range 
of modern education from “Mind in the Mak- 
ing” to ‘Milk and its Relations to Health.” A 
particularly fine and meritorious musical pro 
gram was woven through the bright tapestry 
of the sessions like a rich, shining cord and 
included offerings by the Sacramento School 
Concert Band, H. Green, director; Mrs. Ger- 
trude* Nichols; Frank Purselle; Mrs. Edward 
Pease; Sacramento High School Boys’ Glee 
Club; Sacramento High School Orchestra, Mil- 
dred Lothammer, director; Harry McKnight: 
Woodland High School Orchestra, F. C. Mc- 
Reynolds, director; Sacramento High School 
Girls’ Glee Club; Jean Grier and Melba Weida: 
Sacramento Elementary School Band, Edward 
Unash, director; Mable Cox and Ida Belle 
Craig; Violin Choir from Sacramento School 
Violin Classes, Mrs. Isabel Traynor and Mrs. 
Bertha Stever, directors; Edna Haseltine and 
Ida Belle Craig; Sutter Girls’ Chorus, Mable 
Cox, director; William E. Williamson and Fred 
Speich; original compositions by the harmony 
classes, Sacramento High School; Eleanore 
Campbell and Lauretta Hoskins; Milton 
Thomas. The Sacramento Symphony Ensem- 
ble, Franz Dicks, director, gave a half hour ot 
music. 


Among the notable section meetings were 
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those on Music, Wednesday and Thursday aft- 
ernoons. Addresses were made by Marie 
Ferguson, assistant supervisor of music, Sacra- 
mento City Schools; Ada Camp, supervisor of 
music, Fresno County Schools; Mrs. Mary W 
McCauley, head of the music department, San 
Francisco State Teachers College; Charles 
M. Dennis, dean of the Conservatory, College 
of the Pacific, Stockton. 


Entertainment 


A delightful and cordial program of enter- 
tainment was provided, opening with an elab- 
orate reception at the Hotel Senator on Tues- 
day evening. The Chico State Teachers Col- 
lege Alumni and friends held a large dinner 


party notable for its enthusiasm and good 
cheer. The Schoolmasters Club of Northern 


California banqueted. The high school prin- 
cipals breakfasted. The California Home Eco- 
nomics Association, northern Section, dined. 
The science teachers and many other groups 
lunched. There were also some pleasant teas. 
A beautiful exhibit of art was held at the 
Crocker Gallery by the Kingsley Club. 


The officers of the section deserve great 
credit for arranging a program of such pro- 
portions and lasting value. President Hughes, 
as presiding officer, showed high organizing 
ability, and handled the meeting efficiently and 
with dignity. 


session officers of the Association for a 
two-years period were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, teacher of 
art in the Durham High School; Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. R. Hartzell, principal Red Bluff High 
School; Secretary, Mrs. Winnie M. Gray, 
County Superintendent Sutter County; Treas- 
urer, J. D. Sweeney, Supervising Principal 
Red Bluff elementary schools. 


A T the close of Friday morning's general 


State Council of Education: S. 
County Superintendent Glenn .County; Mrs. 
Stella Forcum, Principal Chico Grammar 
Schools; Julia A. Donovan, Principal Stanford 
elementary school,.Sacramento; R. E. Golway, 
County Superintendent Sacramento County; 
Chester Winship, Principal elementary schools, 
Yuba County; John F. Dale, Principal .Sacra- 
mento High School; Ed I. Cook, teacher Sac- 
ramento Junior .College; Lottiellen Johnson, 
art teacher Sutter Junior High School, Sacra- 


M. Chaney, 


mento; H. P. Short, Supervisor elementary 
schools, Solano County. 
Elected to Executive Board: C. K. Stud- 
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ley, Chico Normal School; Lauretta M. Fergu- 
son, Vice Principal Sacramento High School; 
Roy E. Learned, Principal Elk Grove High 
School; H. E. Cornick, Principal Davis elemen- 
tary school; Miss Celia M. Dahringer, Fremont 
elementary, Sacramento; Miss Minnie Roth, 
Principal McKinley school, Sacramento. 

It was by far both the best and the largest 
teachers’ convention ever held in Sacramento. 
The sentiment of everybody connected with it 
is expressed in the action of the Sacramento 
High School teachers, which is made clear in 
the following note sent to Charles C. Hughes, 
City Superintendent of Sacramento Schools, 
by John F. Dale, Principal of the High School. 

“At a meeting of the High School teachers 
yesterday afternoon they unanimously voted to 
thank you for the splendid Institute. They 
wanted me to express to you their appreci- 
ation, saying that they have not had so much 
pleasure and benefit from any other Institute. 


[ am very glad to be able to write you to this 
effect.” 


Resolutions 


HE committee on resolutions comprised 

Harriet S. Lee, Irene Burns, Charles H. 
Camper, Halbert H. Sauber, Sabra R. Green- 
halgh, J. R. Overturf, Curtis E. Warren, chair- 
man. Digest of resolutions follows: Thanks 
and appreciation for hospitality and entertain- 
ment. Necrology—Dr. Edwin R. Snyder, first 
State Commissioner of Vocational Education 
and later president of the California State 
Teachers’ College at San Jose; E. Morris Cox. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Oak- 
land and former president of the California 
Council of Education; James A. Barr, former 
city superintendent of schools of Stockton and 


later business manager Sierra Educational 
News. 


“We believe that America has no greater 
responsibility today than that of sponsoring 
world peace. The world cannot survive an- 
ather war. Education should assume its full 
share of this responsibility, and promote 
through the world convention on education, 
particularly, as well as through all other legit- 
imate avenues, the feeling of brotherhood 
throughout the world.” 

Endorsing the California curriculum study 
and the co-operative plan of curriculum mak- 
ing; deploring repeaters and urging reduction 
of child failures in elementary grades. 
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“We believe that teachers everywhere 
should take membership and participate in lo- 
cal, state, and national educational associations 
as a regular part of their professional duty.” 


* bd * 


CENTRAL SECTION 


The annual convention of the Central Sec- 
tion C.T.A. was held November 23 to 25 in 
five centers—Fresno, Merced, Hanford, Visalia, 
and Bakersfield. The official meeting of the 
C. T. A. was held in Fresno, and attended by 
teachers of Madera and Fresno Counties and 
Fresno City Schools. Mariposa and Merced 
County teachers met at Merced; Tulare County 
teachers met at Visalia; Kings County teach- 
ers at Bakersfield. 


Among the speakers were: Chester H. 
Rowell, California publicist; Dr. C. A. Prosser, 


director of Dunwoody Institute; Professor 
Macy Campbell, head of department of rural 
education, University of Iowa; Mark Keppel, 
Superintendent of Los Angeles County Schools 
and President of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation; F. H. Swift, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of California; Will C. Wood, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
W. D. Sansum, Santa Barbara; Mrs. Mabel F. 
Gifford, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Ethel M. Richardson, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Paul 
Cadman, University of California; F. P. Woell- 
ner, University of California, Southern Branch; 
Cora Mel Patten, director of the Children’s 
Theater, Los Angeles; President Walter F. 
Dexter, Whittier College; George C. Kyte, Uni- 
versity of California; Roland Ross, superinten- 
dent of nature study, Los Angeles City 
Schools; Wm. Hardin Hughes, director of re- 


Californian Hotel, Fresno 
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search, Pasadena; Mildred Moffett, Zaner and 
Bloser Penmanship Company; A. C. Olney, 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools; W. G. 
Cagney, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles County; William John Cooper, 
Fresno, Superintendent of Schools; Lucien Le- 
paud, California Schools of Fine Art; E. O. 
Lewis, University of California; Superinten- 
dent Charles E. Teach, Bakersfield; Carol 
Aronivici, Berkeley. 


Headquarters 


Official headquarters at Fresno were estab- 
lished in the Fresno High School. The Cali- 
fornian Hotel, Fresno’s most modern hostelry, 
was the center of many pleasant social occa- 
sions, and comfortably housed a great throng 
of delegates. The sincere hospitality, excel- 
lent cuisine, comfortable appointments, and 
painstaking service of the Californian Hotel, 
made it a happy memory for all those who had 
the good fortune of residing there during the 
convention. 

Mr. H. Wingate Lake, President and Man- 
ager, is to be congratulated upon the highly 
successful manner in which the great conven- 
tion throngs were cared for. The Hotel Fresno 
was also crowded with delegates. 


* * * 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION 


HE Central Coast Section will meet in San 

Luis Obispo December 14 to 17. The con- 
vention will open with individual county in- 
stitutes at 1:30 p. m. on the fourteenth. Gen- 
eral sessions are to be held in the Woman’s 
Civic Auditorium. In this building also will 
be the headquarters’ office. The city schools, 
the Polytechnic buildings, and the churches 
have been put at the disposal of the teachers 
for groups and round-tables. 

San Luis Obispo had been doubtful as to 
its ability to entertain a thousand persons in 
one convention. The city has surprised, how- 
ever, itself by the results of a survey of its 
facilities for caring for transient visitors. 
There is no single hotel that can house the 
entire convention, but its many smaller hos- 
telries taken together have ample accommo- 
dations for the entertainment of such a group. 

The program offered this year is one of un- 
usual merit. A spirit of idealism will be be- 
stowed through the invocation by our beloved 
and tried leader, J. W. Linscott. Professional 
direction will be pointed by President Robert 
L. Bird, assisted by A. H. Chamberlain, Exec- 
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utive Secretary of the C. T. A. The general 
speakers will include our own great leader, 
State Superintendent Will C. Wood; Profes- 
sor Harry Lloyd Miller of Wisconsin; Presi- 
dent Walter F. Dexter of Whittier; Profes- 
sor Francis M. Bacon of Berkeley; Sir John 
Adams of London, and Doctor Herbert R. 
Stolz, inspiring State Director of Physical 
Education. The general meetings will also be 
addressed by speakers representing the spe- 
cial interests of scientific temperance, Boy 
Scouts, parent-teacher, and others. 


Teachers of each high school subject, each 
special subject, and of related grades will be 
grouped for technical instruction. The group 
instructors are outstanding men and women 
in the Western educational field. The gen- 
eral scheme is for an hour of instruction, fol- 
lowed by an hour of round-table discussion 
each morning. The grade teacher groups 
have, however, asked for and been granted 
two hours of instruction. The groups and in- 
structors follow: 


Agriculture Professor H. M. Skidmore 


University of California 


Dean W. E. Hotchkiss 
Stanford University 


Professor E. Neuhaus 
University of California 

Professor C. W. Wells 
University of California 


Professor E. C. Hills 
University of California 


Supt. W. L. Bachrodt 
San Jose 
Director G. E. Freeland 
State Teachers College 
San Jose 
Laura Spech Price 
State Teachers College 
Santa Barbara 
Alice V. Bradley 
State Teachers College 
Santa Barbara 
Edith Leonard 
State Teachers College 
Santa Barbara 
Professor Earle R. Hedrick 
University of California 


Director Earl Towner 
State Teachers College 
San Jose 
Dr. Herbert R. Stolz 
State Dept. of Education 
Caroline Swope 


: Long Beach 
Commissioner Mamie B. 
Lang 


State Dept. of Education 
Assistant Superintendent 
Mabel F. Gifford 


State Dept. of Education 
Prof. William G. Morgan 
University of California 
Professor B. J. Johnson 
University of California 
Professor R. G. Gettell 
University of California 


Commercial 
Drawing and Art 
English 

Foreign Languages 
Grade Principals 


Grades 7 and 8 


Grades 4, 5 and 6 


Home Economics 


Kindergarten- 
Primary 


Mathematics 
Music 


Physical Education 
and Health 


Rural Schools 


Sciences, 
Laboratory 


Shop and Part Time 


Social Sciences 
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SOUTHERN SECTION 


HE Southern Section C. T. A. will meet as 
Poe during the Christmas holidays, De- 
cember 16 to 18. Meetings in a number of the 
counties and cities of the Southern Section 
will also be held on Monday and Tuesday, De- 
cember 14 and 15. Coordinate institutes will 
be held by Imperial, Los Angeles, and River- 
side counties. Orange and Ventura counties 
will join the Los Angeles institute. The cities 
of Los Angeles, Long Beach. Pasadena, Santa 
Monica, Pomona, Glendale, and Santa Barbara 
will hold institutes. Preparations are being 
made in Los Angeles to accommodate 15,000 
school people and visitors in three large au- 
ditoria. One of these, the New Olympic Au- 
ditorium, will seat 12,000 people. 

Among the speakers who are addressing the 
Southern Section meetings are: Catherine 
Adams, dean of women, Mills College; Sir 
John Adams, former lecturer in education, 
University of Glasgow; Robert J. Aley, presi- 
dent, Butler University; Frank D. Boynton, su- 
perintendent of schools, Ithaca, New York; 
William Lowe Bryan, president, Indiana Uni- 
versity; L. D. Coffman, president, University 
of Miinnesota; Edmund Vance Cook, poet- 
lecturer, Cleveland; Mrs. Grace H. Conkling, 
poet-lecturer; Geo. W. Frasier, president, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College; J. W. Glass, 
director, junior high schools, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania; V. A. Henmon, director, school of 
education, University of Wisconsin; W. ° W. 
Husband, second assistant commissioner of 
labor, Washington, D.C.; E. C. Moore, director 
University of California, Southern Branch; 
J. B. Nash, director physical education, Oak- 
land; Aurelia Reinhardt, president, Mills Col- 
lege; F. W. Roman, School of Education, New 
York University; G. A. Steiner, professor of 
applied psychology, Grinnell College; H. C. 
Spellman, Remington Typewriter Company; 
G. L. Swiggert, National Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C.; R. B. von Kleinsmid, 
president, University of Southern California; 
Will C. Wood, state superintendent of public 
instruction; B. M. Woods, associate dean, Uni- 
versity of California. 


BAY SECTION 


ECEMBER 14 to 17 are the meeting dates 
D of the Bay Section sessions. These will 
be held in Oakland, except the Monday even- 
ing session and the San Francisco City Insti- 
tute, which will be held in San Francisco. An 
attendance of 7,500 teachers is anticipated. 
Counties which will join in this great educa- 
tional conference are Lake, Napa, Sonoma, 
San Joaquin, Marin, Contra Costa, San Mateo, 
Alameda. List of speakers and other data have 
already been published in the November issue, 
page 622. 


The section meetings and County and city in- 
stitutes will be held as follows: 


Monday 


A.M.—San Francisco City in San Francisco, Marin 
County in San Francisco, Alameda County in 
Oakland, San Mateo County in Burlingame. 

P.M.—Alameda City in Alameda, San Mateo County 
in Burlingame, Oakland City in Oakland, Marin 
County in San Francisco, Contra Costa County 
in Richmond, Napa County in Oakland, and 
Sonoma County in Oakland. 


Evening—General Session in San Francisco. 


Tuesday 


A.M.—General Session, and Lake County Institute 
in Oakland. 

P.M.—General Session, administration, agriculture, 
classical, evening school, arithmetic, class- 
room, English-library, junior high school, kin- 
dergarten-primary, mathematics, music, physi- 
cal education, research, social studies. 
Evening—Evening school section, and Bay 
Section Council meeting. 


Wednesday 


A.M.—General Session, agriculture, arithmetic, 
commercial, geography, industrial arts, draw- 
ing and fine arts, and French. 

P.M.—Dean’s of Girls (luncheon), Directors and 
Supervisors, elementary high school, home 
economics, industrial arts, kindergarten-primary 
(luncheon), part-time, penmanship, science 
(luncheon), physical education, social studies 
(luncheon), music (luncheon), special class, 
and rural section. 


Evening—Dramatic art. 


Thursday 


A.M.—General Session. 

P.M.—Administrative women (luncheon), physical 
education, Spanish, visual education, and 
Americanization luncheon. 


Further reports of C.T. A. section meetings will be made in succeeding 
issues of the Sierra Educational News. The January issue will feature the 
Los Angeles meeting of the State Council of Education. 
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Studs” of Voice in Secondary 
Schools and Junior Colleges 


S. EARLE BLAKESLEE 


Director of Music, Chaffey Union High 
School and Junior College 
Ontario, California 


HE human voice is the one universal in- 

strument. Through the ages it has been 
man’s most adequate and intelligible medium 
of expression. Among nations generally the 
advance of civilization has been matched by a 
refinement in all the arts, including the use of 
the voice. But among Americans good vocal 
usage has lagged behind. Travelers abroad re- 
turn convinced that our vocal habits are 
among the worst of the leading nations. Music 
teaching in the schools has several objectives. 
As a national servant it must recognize its op- 
portunity and responsibility in the develop- 
ment of finer voices among the people. For 
our inferiority is largely a matter of faulty 
habits, entirely amenable to correction. 

In the fall of 1916 voice-training as an ac- 
credited subject was started in an experimen- 
tal way at Chaffey Union High School under 
the far-sighted vision of Principal Merton E. 
Hill. The objectives were,—1. the improvement 
of the voice both for solo singing and public 
speaking; 2. the direct physical benefit of such 
training; 3. the advantages to the community 
in having young people thus trained whose in- 
creased ability would react directly through 
various channels; 4. finer ensemble in school 
choruses; 5. to bring to those particularly tal- 
ented a greater opportunity and stimulus than 
they would otherwise receive, (comparable for 
instance, to the advantages offered by superior 
shop equipment, to those specifically interested 
in that line). 

Beginning on a small scale the work has ex- 
panded until at the present there are 125 vocal 
students enrolled. The result over a period 
of years has been the development of very 
high standards in the various chorus groups, 
in which the tonal qualities have made pos- 
sible a superior type of work. And while it 
may perhaps be said that the development of 
the average student’s ability has been the 
greatest achievement, there have been nu- 
merous cases where highly capable students 
have been started on their way to a success- 
ful professional career. 

The plan followed involves a junior glee club 
in which the beginning vocal students are 
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enrolled. One of the three rehearsal periods 
per week is devoted largely to supervised vo- 
cal practice. This class numbers 50 at this 
writing. In addition, the students meet the 
instructor once per week in groups of 4 to 6, 
when individual instruction is given. Four 
hours per week home practice is required on 
assigned exercises and song material. The 
second or senior glee club is open to those 
having had two years in the first section or 
its equivalent. Vocal study may be carried on 
throughout the course. 

In conclusion it must be said that the suc- 
cess of this work depends upon sound instruc- 
tion. Anything less is worse than none at all. 
Too little is it realized that the vocal habits 
formed in youth are, with rare exceptions, 
those that will dominate the voice the rest of 
one’s life. It is imperative then that all voice 
work throughout the entire system, elemen- 
tary and secondary, be administered by those 
specially trained and having an understanding 
of the youthful voice. In such a program the 
most far-reaching and beneficent results are 
possible, extending beyond the reach of the 
limited vision of the present. 


* * * 


Where Fremont Named the Golden Gate 


HERE Fremont named the Golden Gate, 
Great cypress whisper softly round, 
And eucalyptus bloom and wait 
Until our fond lost dream is found. 


Where Fremont named the Golden Gate 
The Bard of Sierra scattered song, 

And rising on the wings of fate 
Charmed a waiting world-wide throng. 


Where Fremont named the Golden Gate 
Gleams the sunset path to sea, 

And O the seawind’s fragrant freight 
Is gold for you and gold for me! 


Where Fremont named the Golden Gate 
Artists capture colors rare; 

Mist of dawn, deep shadows late, 
And beauty lingering everywhere. 


Where Fremont named the Golden Gate 
I see your easel rest, and you 

Will catch the sunshine if you wait, 
As Fremont saw it shining through. 


Kathleen Davis 
Seattle. Washington. 


Formerly of Oakland. 
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A City-wide Program of School Music 


EsTELLE CARPENTER 
Director of Music, San Francisco Public Schools 


the purposes are, to give an insight into 
the abiding spiritual power of music; to 
awaken the enjoyment and understanding of 
the aesthetic in music; to perfect the adequate 
utterance of music; to give a medium of self- 


I: music education in the public schools 


expression through voice, body, and 
ment; to quicken the mental powers and cul- 
tivate the creative instinct; to control the 
emotions and motive power. This makes for 
ideals, right action, character-building and 
citizenship, thus producing an appreciation for 
the relative values of life. This makes possible 
an interest and love for the best music of all 
people, and an intelligent appreciation of it 
by the masses. ‘ 

Amid the ruins of 1906 our childrens’ voices, 
through choruses, gave cheer to all. Every- 
one should know what the music of the San 
Francisco schools has meant to the _ up- 
building of the great city. There have been 
over 50 new schools dedicated with children’s 
choruses of patriotic and classical selections. 

Illustration shows chorus of San Francisco school 


children (22 schools) in Armistice Day program, 
Estelle Carpenter, leader. 


instru- | 


Libraries, parks, public buildings, monuments 
have been dedicated with songs. At the 
ground-breaking of our beautiful Civic Center 
the children with songs dedicated the spot of 
the city. 

Great choruses of thousands of children out- 
of-doors, accompanied by bands, have made 
San Francisco known throughout the United 
States. The singing of the children has be- 
come a part of the civic life of the city. It is 
reflected in the love of music shown by our 
people in the large attendance of the masses 
to the symphony concerts and opera. Music 
is compulsory through the elementary and 
junior high schools, with some elective courses 
in the latter, and elective courses offered in 
the senior high schools. 

During the Music Weeks of the past five 
years, 100 concerts were given with demonstra- 
tions in all departments of music each year in 
the various elementary, junior high, and high 
schools, including a monster organ recital and 
chorus of 10,000 in the auditorium. 

Parallel with these activities, the Music 
Memory Contest was conducted in all the 
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schools and has been given for five years. 
These contests have awakened great interest 
in good music. Forty thousand children pre- 
pare for these tests yearly over a period of 
some months. At the last test there were so 
many children that two theaters had to be 
used. There were 471 winners and five win- 
ning teams. 

Since 1902, young people’s concerts have 
been given in the auditorium to audiences of 
9,000 people. During the past year the officials 
gave to the children and teachers of the upper 
grades, junior high schools and high schools, 
free concerts by the Symphony Orchestra. A 
number of music memory contests were played 
and children studied selections before and 
after concerts. 

Last spring the director of music presented 
a budget for $10,000 for music expenses in the 
schools. Most of the sum was granted. Pa- 
rent-teacher associations have helped greatly 
by furnishing phonographs and records. Last 
year the Board of Education gave $7,000 for 
‘the buying of band and orchestral instruments. 

For the past five years, at the request of the 
‘California Industrial Exposition, we have ar- 
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ranged and conducted choruses at the Civic 
Auditorium for periods of from two to three 
weeks. One year, 84 small choruses were 
given. For the last two years massed choruses 
of 500 were organized and conducted. Last 
year 27 schools participated, and this year 35 
schools took part. Choruses were broadcast 
over KPO and KGO. 

There are excellent orchestras in all the 
high schools and junior high schools and in 
some grammar schols. Band work has been 
developed by Bandmaster Thomas James Ken- 
nedy. Shortly a band will be established in 
the Girls’ High School. One of the great events 
of the year is the band and battalion compe- 
tition drill given by the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. Frequently the various 
choruses, orchestras, and bands perform at in- 
stitutes, clubs, and other organizations. 

A number of our organizations in the high 
schools and junior high schools belong to the 
California Federation of Music Clubs. For 
the past two years the San Francisco schools 
(with admirable enthusiasm) have observed 
Public School Music Day instituted by the 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


Typical California high school band. Mission High School, San Francisco, R. O. T. C. 

This picture was made on one of the annual Public School Music Days, which are 

widely and beautifully celebrated throughout the rural, town, and city schools of 

‘California. School bands are large and well-organized in many California schools, 
with expert bandmasters and instruments of high quality 
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Music in a Los Angeles High 
School 


Mrs. GERTRUDE B. PARSONS 


Head of Music Department, Los Angeles 
Polytechnic High School 


HE seven teachers in the Music Depart- 

ment in the Los Angeles Polytechnic High 
School are imbued with the spirit of training 
students under their instruction, for highest 
citizenship. Believing that many avenues must 
be offered to develop good citizens, and to 
satisfy the desires and musical inclinations of 
students, the following phases of music educa- 
tion form regular curriculum studies; vocal 
expression developed through Girls’ Chorus, 
Boys’ Chorus, Mixed Chorus and the singing 
organizations, Girls’ and Boys’ Junior and Sen- 
ior Glee Clubs and Girls’ Choral Club. In this 
modern educational day, no one questions the 
wonderful power of a singing student body, 
especially its unifying and inspiring influence. 
Orchestras and bands have their place, valu- 
able assets are they, and no modern high 
school is without them, but the individual stu- 
dent lifting his voice in song, along with his 
fellows, feels and gives a thrill, a re-creative 
force that cannot be measured. It is easy to 
get student co-operation after a few minutes 
of spirited group singing. Such participation, 
such self-activity is an essential basis of ap- 
preciation of higher forms of music. 

To those who are anticipating a musical ca- 
reer, social or vocational, the subjects of sight 
singing, harmony and music history are of in- 
terest. Our high schools are full of musical 
talent and these foundational subjects are be- 
ing pursued by those who aim to enter the 
musical field. To visit these classes is to see 
joyous working groups, intent upon achieve- 
ment, gaining in power each day, and express- 
ing withal an atmosphere of keen interest and 
enthusiasm. 


Music appreciation classes, so called (all 
music classes and organizations foster music 
appreciation in one form or another) are filled 
with students from all grades in school and all 
walks of life; some talented, many not, but all 
bent upon taking a step along the cultural side 
of life. These classes are presided over by 
teachers of wide experience and travel, who 
bring to their students a wealth of culture and 
uplift that cannot help but inspire and direct. 
Voice, violin, and piano classes offer advan- 
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tages to interested students and owr expert 
band master is prepared to teach every known 
band instrument. Our string trio or quartet 
achieves surprising results in chamber music, 
and the school orchestra of forty-two mem- 
bers not only educates aspiring orchestral 
players, but conductors as well. Rarely does 
a semester pass without one or two young 
musicians receiving training in leadership. 

Last, but not least the organ class, a new 
departure with us, is taking musical strides. 
The latest addition to our school is a beautiful 
Auditorium, which houses a wonderful pipe 
organ, purchased by the student body, faculty 
and alumni of the institution. We are justly 
proud of this new acquisition and are realizing 
that its power for good is unlimited in creating 
a fine school atmosphere. 


“Music, by its very intangible, fleeting, and 
unmonopolized character is especially valuabl 
when properly directed. It is an ideal example 
of the fact that only that which one shares can 


one really have.” 
¥ * * 


A Study in Marysville 


HE Board of Education of Marysville 

Union High School has recently published 
a report of an investigation of the physical 
needs of the school and of a plan for financing 
the proposed program of development. The au- 
thor is Jesse B. Sears, professor of education, 
Stanford University. The document is com- 
pact, scholarly, and replete with the essential! 
data of the case. Space limitations forbid us 
more than a mere mention of this worthy 
and competent survey. Of particular interest 
is chapter two dealing with the community’s 
educational needs; and chapter five, the pro- 
gram recommended. It is interesting to note 
that the district holds a superior financial po- 
sition and is carrying a very light high school 
debt burden and virtually no other public debt 
burden. The district can afford high class pub- 
lic schools and yet at present some of the 
buildings are “dangerous fire-traps, unsanitary, 
poorly equipped. and most uninspiring.” Of 
course these instances are exceptional. A jun- 
ior college is recommended to begin work in 
1926. 

The bulletin occupies 51 pages, with numer- 
ous graphs and diagrams. The people of 
Marysville, the board of education the princi- 
pal, Curtis E. Warren, are all to be congratu- 
lated upon their vision in having a survey of 
this sort made by so capable an expert as Pro- 
fessor Sears. 
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Teaching Morals In Elementary Schools 


Mrs. HANNAH M. C. EBert 
Teacher, Spring Hill School, Romona, San Diego County, California 
Winner, Collier’s National Prize Essay Contest 


Mrs. Ebert was one of the ten winners in 
Collier’s national prize essay contest on a 
Moral Code for Children. Copies of the 
Code and of the winning essays may be 
secured gratis by addressing Collier's, New 
York City. The following article was 
written by Mrs. Ebert exclusively for the 
Sierra Educational News—Ed. 


need of actual instruction in morals, rather 
than trusting to the hope that morals will 
be assimilated by the child in the course of 
his instruction in the numerous subjects of the 
curriculum, many of which do contain a meas- 
ure of the applications of moral principles. 
Quoting from the authority of John Locke, 
essayist and moralist of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (a period following one when controversy 
over religious and moral issues ran high, stir- 


L: may be well to speak first concerning the 


ring the nations of Europe and their colonial’ 


offshoots to their very depths), we find the 
following: ‘Moral principles require reason 
and discourse to discover the certainty of their 
truth; they lie not open as natural characters 
graven on the mind.” 

Those of us who have in our charge the care 
and training of the minds of children, coupling 
with our observation the remembered lessons 
of that great teacher, Experience, in the years 
of our own childhood, have discovered for our- 
selves the truth of Locke's statement. 


Failure of Indirect Method 


We have often felt disappointed because our 
pupils failed to get the most valuable element 
of certain instruction, the moral element, 
which, unfortunately was chiefly incidental to 
the acquiring of certain definite facts of the 
common branches of learning. We forget that 
it takes considerable mental skill to deduce 
unexpressed precepts from the mass in any 
branch which is placed before the children 
and conceived of by them, as mere informa- 
tion whose acquisition as such seems, to them, 
to be the main consideration. 

We forget how insistently the attention of 
the adult, and of the public at large, must be 
drawn to a certain point of utmost importance, 
concerning even matters of life and limb, such 
as caution at dangerous curves in driving on 


the highways, avoidance of contact with wires 
carrying electric current. Repeated warnings 
are posted and published involving such con- 
crete ideas; and, yet, we expect children to 
draw moral conclusions from matter in which 
sueh teachings are obscure, or immersed in a 
mass of seemingly more-important material. 

Experience of many years in the schoolroom 
both as pupil and as teacher, forces the convic- 
tion of the necessity of definite and sustained 
instruction in the principles of morality, truth, 
and justice. 


Technique Must Be Adaptive 

In regard to methods, doubtless there are 
many that would serve. In any event, no one 
mode of procedure would avail in all cases. 
It must be a living, sentient process, adaptable 
to varying conditions and individual minds. The 
efforts made in constructing the various “codes 
of morals for children” have produced, in each 
case, a framework which affords a basis for 
definite instruction. If used as such, any of 
these codes provides a means of presenting the 
desired elements for character-building in such 
a way, and in such sequence, as tq form a body 
of knowledge and convictions in the mind of 
the pupil calculated to serve as a standard 
and a guide to right-living. 

All morality comprehensible to children may 
be deduced from the Golden Rule. The founda- 
tion for moral instruction may be laid by grad- 
ually familiarizing the pupils with the spirit 
and, later, the letter of this law in its various 
forms. First use the simpler ones, since these 
are easily understood even by the youngest 
children of school age, and give them later the 
Biblical form of expression. 


Why Argue? 


There can be no valid reason for religious 


controversy over such instruction. The voic- 
ing of these precepts by Jesus of Nazareth 
was, in reality, a repetition of eternal truth 
whose verity had been attested by seers and 
teachers of mankind in all ages. La Bruyere 
a contemporary of John Locke, has truly said, 
“We are come too late, by several thousand 
years, to say anything new in morality.” 
Again, Ruskin has stated “There are many 
religions, but only one morality.” A witness 
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to the necessity of moral uprightness for suc- 
cess in life is found in the words of Horace 
Mann: “Ten men have failed from defect in 
morals, where one has failed from defect in 
intellect.” In this later day of wider educa- 
tional opportunity, but slackened self-control, 
it would seem the proportion must be even 
greater. 


Memories 

The very act of writing these convictions, 
and the consideration of concrete applications, 
causes a fluttering of the pages of the “Book 
of Memory,” revealing various groups of young 
faces. Each group is framed in a setting of 
school room walls, beyond which stretch the 
endless prairies; or, with the turn of a page, 
a vista of some portion of the majestic “Back- 
bone of the Continent”; or, yet again, a view of 
ridge on ridge of lesser mountains which shut 
California’s interior valleys from the great 
Pacific. One small beginner who has not yet 
mastered the difficulties of perfect enunciation, 
nor the requirements of school-room decorum, 
waves an eager hand and calls out: “Say, 
Teacher! Kin I git a glink?” 

The volume closes and, as I sit plumbing 
the depths of life and its responsibilities, these 
lines shape themselves in my mind: 


AY TEACHER 
What do you know of the heart of a 
child, 
With its yearnings and fancies and fears, 
From which you must fashion with touch, 
skilled and sure, 
A fair structure to last thro’ the years? 


Not only his lifetime your work must abide, 

But its essence—its gold re-refined— 

Must enter the warp and the woof of his 
soul, 

As you train that soul’s tool—a child’s mind. 


Ah! What do you read in the face of a child, 

Singling each in its turn from the rest; 

Its unconscious appeal for the things that 
endure— 

Thoughts that nourish what's noblest and 
best? 

When he asks you for bread, do not give him 

a stone— 


(Oh, the long, dreary road some must 
tread—) 


But “a rod and a staff” that shall comfort, 
sustain, 


In the years of temptation, ahead. 


World Federation Fruitage 


N RESPONSE to inquiries concerning the results of the biennial convention of 
the World Federation of National Education Associations, at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, July 1925, the following concise digest of resolutions has been prepared 


by us: 


Appointing standing committees on pre-school, elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. Appointing special committees on health and on removal of 
illiteracy. Emphasizing importance of pre-school education; urging trained 
teachers for this period. Affirming belief in Goodwill Day; recommendng observ- 


ance in each country. 


Geography, history, and training in citizenship should be taught not only 
from national but also from modern sociological and international point of view. 
Endorsing the multiplying of international contacts among school children 
through correspondence exchange of school work, and interchange of pupils of 


suitable age between countries. 


Recommending special teacher-training courses to give international outlook 
and vision. Strongly recommend travel and interchange of teachers. 
Recommending promotion of such aids to education as (1) universal 
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biography, (2) visual instruction and the use of motion films particularly when 
of educational and scientific nature, (3) literature and language study, particularly 
in the modern fields, (4) aesthetics, and (5) training for citizenship, as possessing 
great potentialities for the development of an international outlook. 

Recommendations for unification of research, establishment of universal 
library office; establishment of a world university, world interchange of 
professors and pupils. 

Emphasizing health education, character education, and teacher training. 

It is the function of teachers to help their pupils to realize that the world 
is a unity, that nations and peoples are interdependent economically and otherwise, 
and that true nationalism is not inconsistent with true internationalism. 
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Public School and Community Music 


C. M. DENNIs 


President of the California Public School Music Association; Dean, Conservatory 
of Music, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 


school music it is essential that the 

general aims of public education be 
kept in sight. Music teachers are prone 
to look upon music instruction in schools 
in the light of a profession, instead of as 
a branch of general public education. 
There are few who will deny the fact that 
the broad aim of public instruction is the 
development of good citizenship. Holley, 
in his “Teacher’s Technique,” states the 
matter very well: “Training for active par- 
ticipation in the life of organized society is the 
real mission of the public schools.” 


The present trend in education seems 
to be away from the complex curriculum 
with a multiplicity of subjects. More: 
attention is’ being paid to the individual 
child and less to the number of subjects 
which it is possible for the public school 
to offer. The Harris Bill, recently passed 
by the California Legislature, is proof of 
the attitude on this point. Certain essen- 
tial subjects are being safeguarded by 
guaranteeing to them one-half the time 
spent in instruction. The less important 
subjects must divide what time is left. 


I: DISCUSSING any phase of public 


Not a Frill 


It is unfortunate indeed that music is 
generally considered among the less im- 
portant subjects and as one of the frills 
of education. That this is a wrong classi- 
fication many general educators will ad- 
mit. It is still difficult to convince the 
rank and file. School administrators to a 
large extent merely reflect the attitude of 
their respective communities. If the com- 
munity thinks of music as an unimpor- 
tant subject the burden of the blame must 
be placed upon the teachers and super- 
visors of music in the community. 


Music by its very nature possesses a 
great civic value, not only in the creation 
of a means of wholesome enjoyment both 
by personal participation and by hearing 
musical performances, but by its method 


of presentation in the school-room, devel- 
oping that attitude most essential for the 
successful upbuilding of society—the giv- 
ing of one’s best efforts for the improve- 
ment of the whole. Participation in any 
choral or orchestral work requires this 
attitude before success is attained. 


Music for Life 


The functioning of music in life after 
school is also not sufficiently considered 
by supervisors. There is great necessity 
for work in the direction of the social 
values of music. The point-of-view of the 
average person should govern to a great 
extent the music teacher’s aim and 
method of presentation. It requires time 
and stimulus for the assimilation by the 
public of those things which we in the 
music profession regard as common- 
places. Unless the influence of the teacher 
reaches out beyond the classroom she is 
only moderately efficient. In “The School 
As a Social Institution” Robbins states: 


“Tt is naturally to be supposed that the 
teacher of a special subject will be able 
to exert an influence upon the community 
in a way that is broader than mere class- 
room activities. He is specially trained 
for such work and is supposed to have 
more than ordinary ability in his partic- 
ular field. If he cannot exert a certain 
amount of influence outside the class- 
room, the prabability is that he can- 
not do very good work even there. 
Far from meaning that the _ teacher 
is to be a professional uplifter, an inter- 
ferer in the affairs of other people, a self- 
constituted adviser of the community, this 
situation means that he is to fit himself 
into the conditions of his community and 
through his superior training work unos- 
tentatiously for development in the field 
that is peculiarly his. For the sake of his 
profession, however, the teacher should 
aspire to leadership.” 
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T IS INTERESTING to note that 

those cities which have a strong music 
department are the ones in which exten- 
sion work seems to be a part of the 
scheme. The High School Orchestra of 
San Diego under Nino Marchelli makes 
the future of public school music in that 
city assured, because the community 
looks upon it as a civic institution and 
not only a subject taught in the schools. 
The same thing is true in the schools of 
Oakland and Berkeley with their unusu- 
ally equipped and efficient high school 
music groups. Sacramento offers another 
example of efficient work in the class- 
room and general public interest. In the 
Chaffee Union High School Mr. Blakeslee 
has succeeded in making the music de- 
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partment an important part of community 
life. Needless to say, there are many 
others which lack of space prohibits 
mentioning. 


Music and Life 


The demand for the articulation oi 
school subjects with life places an obli- 
gation on the music teacher to just as 
great an extent as upon any other teacher 
in the schools. To meet this obligation 
it is essential that the teacher possess 
social vision as well as professional abil- 
ity. Not only will her work in the class- 
room improve, but in many instances the 
position of music in the schools will de- 
pend upon how well she has grasped this 
truth. 


In Music Education 


ANNIE Marie CLARKE OSTRANDER 
Director of Music, Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, California 


had in developing creative music 

expression in the class-room leads 
us to feel that the truth expressed in the 
words “the stone which the builders re- 
jected, the same has become the head of 
the corner” applies to music education no 
less than to religion. 


In our music teaching of the past we 
have worked with and taken advantage 
of, at least to a certain extent, the child’s 
natural instincts to imitate, to interpret, 
and to wish to master problems that 
seem hard. But we have almost entirely 
neglected to make use of that instinct 
which is probably the strongest of all. To 
quote Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, former 
California Commissioner of Elementary 
Schools, the child’s natural instinct to 
create “should be the directing force in 
education.” 

By creation we do not mean that the 
child adds anything new to that which is 
already made by the divine Creator, but 
simply that he discovers and brings to 
light, at least to his own consciousness, 
these creations. The following quota- 


Te LITTLE experience we have 


tion, from the report of a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate what is being done 
in the public schools in music is wonder- 
fully worded: 


“Beautiful melodies go singing through 
every consciousness, though expression 
may seem impossible. Each child has a 
singing soul whether he can express him- 
self audibly or not. The aim of creative 
music education is to break these bonds 
of limitation and to enable the child to 
express the original melodies that come 
welling up from within him.” 


Another surprising fact, proved by our 
brief experience, is that children master 
the technique of expressing their musical 
ideas in composition more readily than 
that of expressing their literary ideas. 
They express themselves more naturally 
in melody than in words! The one seem- 
ingly serious difficulty encountered has 
been that it is hard to find teachers who 
know how to present the lessons and to 
record correctly the melodies that the 
children sing so spontaneously. All this 
will be overcome in time. The process is 
not difficult—only new. If the teaching 
of rhythmic music writing goes along 
simultaneously with creative expression, 
the children will soon be able to tran- 
scribe their own songs. 


Song has been defined as “glorified 
speech.” Every great composer knows 
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that the rhythm of the music grows out 
of the rhythm of the words. The melodic 
line follows at least to some extent the 
natural inflection of the voice in speak- 
ing. Even the harmony employed is gov- 
erned somewhat by the mood expressed 
in the thought. Certainly the tempo, 
form, and marks of interpretation also 
grow from the necessity of expressing 
“in an orderly way” the thought con- 
tained in the words. Although we have 
known these things we did not realize 
how easy it is for a little child to grasp 
them and make use of them. The pro- 
cedure we are using here is based upon 
the fact that putting words into music 
simply means expressing in a more mea- 
sured and orderly way the musical ele- 
ments that these words already contain. 


Eager Children 


A study of the principles that govern 
melody-making, when the melody is in- 
dependent of words will naturally follow. 
Later comes the study of harmony, coun- 
terpoint, composition and orchestration, 
How eager will be children, who have 
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been allowed free expression of their 
musical ideas, to pursue such studies 
when they reach junior and senior high 
school! They may not all be geniuses, 
but we do not discourage literary com- 
position on the g=ounds that only a few 
will develop literary genius. It is certain 
that whatever genius there is in our 
American childhood should be discovered 
and given an opportunity to flower. Be- 
fore long we shall have a recognized 
school of American musical composition 
which will make its contribution to the 
culture of the world. 


A New World 


ONDERFUL as such a culmina- 

tion seems it is not our greatest 
objective. Greater still are the effects 
that such experiences will have upon the 
great mass of individuals who, though 
they may never make any great contri- 
bution to the history of musical develop- 
ment, have found through the channel of 
creative musical expression, the world of 
beauty and order and harmony that music 
opens up to consciousness. 


A representative California public school band. These 50 boys, under the direction of 
Bandmaster Green, are ready to march in the Firemen’s Parade, 
in Fire Prevention Week 
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The School’s Responsibility for Teaching 
Obedience To Law 


C. S. ALLEN 
President of the Board of Education, San Jose, California 


United States so far as crimes of vio- 
lence are concerned, is worse than in any 
other civilized country. Here there is less re- 
spect for law.” 

Homicides committed in the United States 
during a year, 9,500. In Canada, 57. In England 
and Wales, 63. 

Robberies committed in one American city, 
2,414. In all England and Wales, 95. 

Homicide rate in London, 9 to the million of 
population. In San Francisco, 9.8 to one hun- 
dred thousand. In Los Angeles, 13.6. In Mem- 
phis, 56.8. 

The ratio of conviction to prosecution in 
the United States falls far below that of 
England and Canada. American juries often 
acquit on trivial grounds. 


HE American Bar Association reports 
that, “The criminal situation in the 


Indifferent Americans 

In a second report on law enforcement ap- 
proved by the American Bar Association, it is 
stated that the excessive crime rate in this 
country is due primarily to the attitude of in- 
difference toward law in the American people. 
This attitude can only be changed by a cam- 
paign of education to create public opinion. 

Dr. Kirchwey, Warden of Sing Sing Prison, 
and a recognized authority, says crime is a 
juvenile problem for the reason that the crim- 
inal army is recruited by juveniles. Prison 
records show that crime habits are rarely 
formed after the age of 20 is reached. Fifteen 
years is the age at which the juvenile is most 
likely to become a criminal. 

How can we create a right emotional attitude 
in the youth toward law? Indifference toward 
law in the adult population tends to fix and 
intensify the wrong attitude in youth. 

Youth naturally reacts against restraints. 
Nearly all of the restraints upon freedom re- 
sult from legislation enacted under the police 
power. This power is based on the maxim, 
“Sic utere tuo ut alienum non laedas,” the 
meaning is that every individual must use his 
rights in such a way as not to interfere with 
other persons in the like use of their rights. 


It is the principle of the square deal,—the 
same principle on which the rules of all school 
sports are based. Every player gives up some 
freedom in order that all may enjoy the game. 

The United States Supreme Court decisions 
on the police power, applying it to concrete 
situations, are splendid educational material. 
There is a human interest in every case. An 
understanding of the technical meaning is 
not essential in order to get the social mean- 
ing. ; 


The Square Deal 


The New Orleans slaughter house cases are 
illustrative. An act of the legislature put the 
butchers out of business. For nearly a hun- 
dred years the small dealer, killing animals on 
his own premises, had supplied the meat- 
market. Sons learned the trade from their 
fathers. It was the means of support for 
themselves and families. Over a thousand 
persons were suddenly deprived of that means. 
They appealed to the Supreme Court for relief. 


The Court in its opinion directed attention 
to the maxim of the police power and to the 
facts shown by the evidence. New Orleans 
had grown to be a large city. The business of 
slaughtering animals was being carried on in 
densely-populated sections, where it was offen- 
sive to sight and smell and a serious menace 
to'‘health. To compel the citizens to submit to 
this annoyance and the risk to health, the 
Court said, was to violate the principle of the 
police power,—the Rule of the Square Deal. 


HERE ARE hundreds of cases, each with 

a story that has a human interest, apply- 
ing the rule of common equity to human rela- 
tions. They are valuable material for the 
teacher. Through them the pupil can be led to 
see that the restraints of law are based on the 
Golden Rule. 


Th crime problem has imposed a new re- 
sponsibility on the public school. Special in- 
struction is needed to develop and fixate right 
emotional ‘attitudes toward the restraints of 
law. 


anmnowoonwoners mm 
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California School Tustees 
Handbook 


HE CALIFORNIA Teachers’ As- 

sociation has recently published a 
handbook of information for school trus- 
tees. This bulletin, of 48 pages, includes 
a California public school catechism. The 
author, A. R. Heron, assistant state super- 
intendent of public instruction, has as- 
sembled the material in a remarkably 
attractive, concise and helpful way. 

The school trustees handbook includes 
two sections. The first section, called the 
Public School Catechism, is a group of 
ninety-nine questions which almost every- 
body asks about the schools, and which 
school trustees are expected to answer. 
The second section includes ninety-nine 
questions which face school trustees in 
their work. 

Never before in the history of Cali- 
fornia, or indeed of the nation as a whole, 
has there been so lively an interest as is 
manifested today in the public schools 
and the whole program of popular edu- 
cation. School people are called upon to 
answer a ceaseless stream of questions 
concerning the schools. There is a real 
and widespread desire on the part of 
parents and taxpayers for concise, ac- 
curate information. 

The first edition of the catechism, pub- 
lished in April, 1925, met with instant 
favor. It quickly gained national reputa- 
tion, as a concise guide to essential 
features of California’s schools. Clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, and organiza- 
tions of many kinds effectively utilized 
the handbook. 

Mr. Heron has revised and enlarged 
the original series of questions and has 
added a second series of 99 questions de- 
signed especially for school trustees. 
School trustees, superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers, and all who have at 
heart the welfare of California’s educa- 
tional system, will find this handbook 
invaluable. 


In order to partially defray the costs 
of publication and delivery, a charge is 
made of fifteen cents per copy. The 
orders may be sent to the California 
Teachers’ Association, 930 Phelan Build- 
ing, 760 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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A University Attitude Toward 
School Radio 


Myrta Liste McCiettan 


University of California, Southern Branch 
Los Angeles 


E OF THE University of Cali- 

fornia, S. B., after considerable 
experimentation, are convinced that radio 
is a great unproved tool in education. 
The problems that accompany its suc- 
cessful use are many and unsolved. For 
instance: 1. Is it possible to get the re- 
sults desired with young children when 
the thought is expressed only by the 
voice medium, with other personal ele- 
ments lacking? 2. Should the lessons re- 
ceived by any one group be delivered by 
one speaker until the personality and 
voice of that one person become familiar 
to the hearers? 3. Is it possible to select 
and grade the material so that it will be 
suitable for classes of different ages? 4. 
Should a background be made ready for 
the radio message or should the study of 
the topic be deferred until after the 
lesson? 5. Is the spoken or written vo- 
cabulary more effective in the presenta- 
tion with elementary children? Is radio 
teaching more suitable for adults than 
for children? 


Technique Important 


There is, fortunately, no special radio 
voice. Any person who speaks so as to 
be heard clearly in an ordinary conver- 
sation is eligible for broadcasting over 
the radio, provided due regard is paid to 
the little matters of technique. Because 
of the necessity of delivering the message 
in specific time, the material for the radio 
lesson must be so well-selected and’ its 
organization so perfect that all but 
minimum essentials are eliminated. 

The radio is no vehicle for the wordy 
teacher. It is additionally imperative that 
this subject-matter be couched in such 
concrete terms as will fire the imagina- 
tion and stimulate thought. Welcome 
any agent which will compel a prepara- 
tion so thorough as to produce, without 
being encyclopedic, a type of unit, com- 
plete, meaty, and interesting as a story! 























HE SPAR- 
TANS were 
a hard-headed 
people, with no 
notion of art for 
art’s sake. Yet 
they made much 
of choir singing 
in the education 
of their children. 
They taught it not 
for its value in an aesthetic sense, but be- 
cause it served as a drill in concerted action, 
and as preparation for the thundering forth 
of war songs. 

Any training, musical or military, which 
gives the power of doing things together must 
necessarily be useful in cultivating virtues, 
such as obedience, promptitude, and accuracy. 
The value of music in awakening emotion has 
been so thoroughly recognized that in all ages 
and with all peoples it has accompanied re- 
ligious worship. The Spartans believed in 
these two values of the art. Fortunately, there 
is no art which does not improve, strengthen, 
elevate its votary in many different ways. 
Singing from the hygienic standpoint is re- 
garded as a health-promoting exercise. It 
strengthens the muscles of the chest, throat, 
and lungs, and is of great assistance in avert- 
ing pulmonary or throat diseases. In its bear- 
ing upon mental development, Professor W. L. 
Tomlins, who ‘vas one of the first American 
leaders of children’s choruses, noted that class 
singing gives in every case greatly increased 
powers of concentration and tension, and, as 
he himself phrases it, “unaccountable develop- 
ment in other matters.” 


























































































































































































































Delicacy and Tenderness 











Some of those ‘other matters,” which he 
does not directly mention, are the improvement 
which singing makes in the bearing of the 
child, his grace of maner and courtesy, and in 
his delicacy and tenderness of feeling. 

This great teacher believed that the plays 
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Music In the Home 


Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH 
Sister of Kate Douglas Wiggin; Kindergartener and Story-Teller; Hollis, Maine 








The function of music is to cadence the soul. Home, nature, religion, and 
love are the great song cycles of childhood.—Goethe. 


of the infant are preparations for the experi- 
ences of maturity. Froebel would have the 
mother sing to her child from the beginning, 
while he is yet, or seems to be, unconscious. 
As he grows older she should continue the 
practice until he can join his voice to hers. 
One of the most interesting games outlined in 
the “Mother Play” is the “Finger Piano.” The 
fingers of the mother’s left hand, and later the 
child’s, are held horizontally to represent the 
ivory keys, and are slightly bent at the middle 
joint to give a certain elasticity. The right 
hand then plays upon them, pressing them 
down in turn; and the melodies, simple com- 
binations of the ‘five notes, are accompanied 
with equally simple words: 


“Listen, baby dear, 

The lovely music hear. 

Little fingers downward go— 

Hark! the answer sweet and low 
La-la-la,” ete. 


Harmony in the Soul 


Froebel adds in the motto for the mother, 
as an explanation of the child’s joy in the 
game: 


“For a-something in his heart 
Answers to your simple art; 
And, like silent bells set ringing, 
Makes the little song you're singing 
Seem of him a part.” 


The baby’s ear can be trained from the be- 
ginning by listening to the mother’s song. This 
cultivation, as indicated in the “Finger Piano,” 
may be extended by harkening to the outside 
world. The mother has this idea unconsciously 
in mind when she bids the child listen to the 
duck or the dog or the bird, and asks him 
what each one says: when she calls his atten- 
tion to the puff of engines, the churning of 
paddle-wheels, and the throb of machinery. 
If she would extend these listening exercises 
to all the sounds about the child, leading him, 
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as a daily play, to tell her how many different 
noises he can hear around him, and what they 
are, She would be giving him that “concrete 
tone experience which should precede general 
musical training.” As a writer on kindergarten 
music has lately said: “The child to whom 
everything ‘sings,’ from the whirr of the pass- 
ing street-car to the crackling flames, will never 
need to have the mysteries of musical inter- 
pretation explained to him.” 


Every Child a Songster 


The so-called unmusical person is not un- 
musical because of any fundamental lack of 
power or deficiency in the tone area, but, 
commonly, because he has never been led to 
take any interest in musical sounds, has never 
been surrounded by a musical atmosphere. 
Every child loves to sing; and, even if his ear 
for music be quite undeveloped, will cheerfully 
growl along on a monotone if not unduly criti- 
cised, until some day the tone-world begins to 
open to him. We who have been much with 
little ones in the kindergarten know that tone- 
deafness is by no means incurable if only 
remedies be early applied. If we would not have 
our children “fit for treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils; the motions of their spirits dull 
as night,” we should give them musical train- 
ing from the very beginning of life. 


HEN THE baby is old enough to begin 
singing himself, all Froebel’s finger 
songs (The Weather Cock, Pat-a-Cake, Tick- 
Tack, Thumb-a-Plum, the Family, the Pigeon 
House, etc.) enter appropriately. There are 
many similar treasures to be drawn upon, not 
only in the “Mother Play” but in modern col- 
lections, based on the kindergarten ideas. 
These form an introduction to the art of sing- 
ing, and by and by, if the training is con- 
tinued, we shall have little choristers who 
can sing really well and with sympathy and 
understanding. We shall find examples of those 
songs which Goethe advised to cadence the 
soul,—songs of home, nature, religion, and 
love,—in all the kindergarten music books. 
Though all are not of equal value, all show a 
certain understanding of child-nature and are 
reasonably sure to please the little people for 
whom they are written. 
We must remember, however, in our vocal 
work, that children cannot sing too long at one 
time without injury to the voice. Five minutes 
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is as much as is safe, according to some par- 
ticularly cautious authorities. We must insist 
also upon the use of a soft tone in singing, 
since “it is the flower of the voice and not its 
weeds” which is to be developed. A high 
voice, too, is to be encouraged, because the root 
of vocal trouble in children in generally con- 


sidered to come from over-use of the lower 
notes. 


The songs we select for our juvenile choir 
must have a suitable compass, for injury to the 
voice in inflicted by the effort to sing notes 
which are too high or too low. D below the 
treble staff to the D an octave above is always 
a safe compass. Of course, there are some 
children who can easily take notes higher and 
lower than these. 


Sweet Words 


As to the melodies, these should be com- 
plete in themselves, that is, not dependent on 
an accompaniment, though possibly improved 
by it. They should not contain difficult in- 
tervals, passages requiring careful phrasing, 
nor many accidentals. If it is objected that it 
is not easy to write a melody when excursions 
‘into these flowery paths are forbidden, we 
can only answer that music can be made on 
one string of a violin if a master hold the 
instrument. 


The words should be sweet; which does not 
mean, as some song writers for children seem 
to suppose, that they should be merely silly 
jingles. Mother Goose songs, however, are not 
to be understood as deserving this description, 
for they are classics and well worth singing 
in the nursery. No matter how simple the 
words may be,—and, by the way, they should 
not only be sweet and childlike, but easy to 
sing,—they must be taught carefully and filled 
in with all necessary explanations. We can 
never have true, heartfelt singing if our pu- 
pils are pouring forth unmeaning syllables. 


Songs which are too difficult for little people 
to sing are, fortunately, by no means too diffi- 
cult for them to hear. This branch of their 
musical education is not to be neglected. They 
thoroughly enjoy instrumental music, if suffi- 
ciently “tunable” and not too complicated. As 
we look up from the piano at the eager listeners 
beside us we think involuntarily of those 
“young-eyed cherubim” to whom the heavenly 
orbs still quire as they move. 


California School Trustees Handbook is an unique manual of ready reference. | 
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“CALIFORNIA CONGRESS of 
PARENTS and TEACHERS; 


The Cornell Survey 


Mrs. HucH BrapForp 
State President 


HE program of the Superintendents’ Con- 

vention at Pasadena presented many as- 
pects of their work which were also vitally 
interesting to those members of our Parent- 
Teacher organization, who were present. Par- 
ticularly were we interested in our State Su- 
perintendent’s address. When presenting the 
various problems and possible solutions to the 
educational puzzles of today, we could hardly 
restrain our enthusiasm and feit tempted to 
interrupt by saying—‘Why don’t you refer 
some of these so-called ‘home and school’ prob- 
lems to a joint committee of parents and su- 
perintendents for a definite program?” Not 
that there has been any lack of co-operation 
but rather a lack of a definite program. Here 
in our state organization is the means of get- 
ting parents, if they know how, to lift some 
of the school burdens. The “how” should be 
worked out and until it is, the school people 
will continue to bear too much of the burden. 


The National Survey 


Of great interest to the members generally 
is the proposed survey by Cornell University 
of our National organization as its exists in 
the states. This plan is at the present go- 
ing forward rapidly. Twelve states are to be 
selected, California being one. For a 
state as large as ours, 500 of the 
rural associations (in communities 
less than 2500 population) are asked 
to make detailed report as to all 
phases of our work. The 500 selected 
are to be of all types as to locality, 
interests and strength. 

It is a mark of our great progress 
when the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion gives such vital co-operation 
and the various universities are will- 
ing to help secure records of our 
part in the educational world. 


Columbia University gives a full-credit 
course to extension work in Parent-Teacher 
Courses; also in its summer school sessions, 
many teachers are registered for instruction 
under our National secretary, Mrs. Arthur 
Watkins. 


Santa Ana 


Santa Ana is now planning a separate 24- 
hour home for girls of the pre-deliquent type. 
The one now being maintained will be used 
solely for the boys. 

Copies of the “Parent-Teacher” will be 
mailed on request to the address of any teacher 
interested in the work. We will be glad to 
add these names to the complimentary list. 


Community Chest 


OMMUNITY CHEST directors have every- 
C where expressed their desire for P.-T. A. 
co-operation. The work done by our organi- 
zation in milk distribution, philanthropy and 
scholarship is without overhead expense, and 
has also proved to be most efficient help. Sev- 
eral communities have failed to put through 
their drives for funds, so no doubt our or- 
ganization will sponsor its own drive for help 
along these lines. 


Why Is It? 

Why is it that superintendents see the need 
for P.-T. A’s when school bonds are to be 
voted, and yet worry along without them when 

there are many more essentials 
needed than mere buildings? 

Visits to various sections of the 
state show the splendid progress of 
the ‘work, especially along the study 
lines. 


‘Parent-Teacher is the official publica- 
tion of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, published by 
Louis Roesch Company, 1886 Mission 
Street, San Francisco; editor, Mrs. Anita 
Day Hubbard; ten cents per copy, fifty 
cents per year. 
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Music a Vital Force in Education 


RutH HALter OtTroway 


Chairman National Committee on Music, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


7 ITH THE CONVICTION that music is 
vital in education and in life, the Con- 
Parents and Teachers can use its 
influence to greater advantage than any other 
organization in America. Let us vigorously 
champion music as one of our most beautiful 
and most important lines of service by— 

1. Appointing a chairman of music in each 
association. 

2. Having music at every meeting, and an 
explanation of the music presented. 

3. Singing our State Congress song, the 
“Mother’s Hymn” by Helen Grinnell Mears or 
“America, the Beautiful,” at every meeting. 

4. Petitioning the school board for a super- 
visor of music or for a teacher of violin and 
other instruments in the schools. 

5. Asking the local supervisor of music 
and school superintendent to put on a Music 


gress of 


Listening to Traumerei 
Sacramento First Grade Class. 


Memory Contest (send to State Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan, for 
John W. Beattie’s, 1925, Twenty-five Graded 
Lists of Music Memory Selections). 

6. Presenting and studying music memory 
numbers in meetings. 

7. Inviting grade and high school music 
groups to perform in meetings. 


A Listening Lesson 


8. Arranging for a demonstration of class 
teaching of instruments. 

9. Asking the supervisor of music to talk 
at a meeting, explaining the outline of music 
work for each grade, and what special help 
she needs. 

10. Arranging for talks at school assemblies 
or chapel exercises by music celebrities or 
others on the importance of music. 


11. Buying instruments for loan to children 
in school orchestras, and uniforms, or music, 
if the school board cannot be persuaded to 
make these purchases. 


12. Petitioning the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for a state supervisor of 
music (most important). 

13. Sponsoring community 
bands. 


choruses and 


14. Helping to purchase phono- 
graphs and records for schools. 

15. Knowing what is being done 
in music in our schools, showing 
in interest in it, and sponsoring 
music both in the home and in the 
school. 


16. Reading the national music 
outline and carrying out the pro- 
jects and programs suggested. 


17. Demanding of the State 
Department of Public Instruction 
that books on music be included in 
the lists for reading courses for 
teachers and pupils. 


18. Reading books on music 
(list of popular volumes on music, 
compiled from the opinions of 
famous musicians and educators in 
folder called, ‘“Two-Foot Book 
Shelf on Musical Subjects,” Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City). 

19. Forming junior music clubs, quartettes, 
and orchestras, and giving emblems for good 
work. 

20. Commending radio stations by personal 
letter for broadcasting good music.—From 
Child Welfare Magazine. 
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Herein appear from morith to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 
upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest 


That First Pay-Check 


HEN vacation time is over 
And you lock up your tin Lizzie 
And buckle down to such hard work 
It fairly makes you dizzy; 
You figure up how many bills 
That first month’s check must pay, 
Then a feller truly needs a friend 
To cheer him on his way. 


You’ve simply got to have a hat, 

For straws must be discarded; 

And you vaguely wonder, if by chance, 
That check should be retarded, 

Just how you’d meet that board bill, 
And your room rent in advance; 

And you moan, “Oh, Fate, deliver me 
From such a circumstance.” 


Then next that yearly three-in-one 
Is forced upon your mind— 

The N.E.A., the C.T.C. 

And C.T. A. combined. 

And you sit and chew your pencil 
And wonder why, by heck, 

So many things have got to come 
From that one small first check. 


Oh, yes, then here’s a letter 

That’s signed by “Please Remit:” 
“Your club dues must be paid at once 
Or membership you forfeit.” 

At last, “This is too steep,” you sigh, 
As you retire exhausted, 

“That trip this year was great, but gee, 
It surely left me busted.” 


But wait, what’s this epistle 

From Attorney John Verbillion, 
“Your Uncle Henry died last week 
And left you half a million.” 

“Oh, joy, oh bliss, oh raptures,” 
You’re about to shout with glee— 
When Big Ben rudely wakens you 
By sounding reveille. 


Erma L. Coons 


Alexander Hamilton Jr. High School 
Long Beach 


Thrift Week 


ATIONAL Thrift Week, Jan. 17-23, pro- 
vides both a patriotic event in January 

and an excellent opportunity for thrift teaching. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has just endorsed the National Thrift Week 
program and is recommending hearty co-opera- 
tion between the local leaders and the schools. 


Yours very truly, 
John A. Goodell, 


Director Thrift Bureau 


National Thrift Committee—A national move- 
ment fostered by the Y.M.C.A. Co-operating 
with 48 national, civic, commercial, educational, 
and religious organizations promoting National 
Thrift Week, January 17 to 23, 1925. 


* * * 


From the South Seas 


THANK YOU for sending me the Sierra 

Educational News. They are the first mag- 
azines of American educational methods I have 
had. They strike me as being very much alive. 
I was especially interested in “Visual Educa- 
tion in America’ and was much struck with 
the organized development on these lines. 

I fear I err on the side of too many extra- 
activities in my curriculum. It is a difficu!t 
problem to resist further expansion with only 
two on the staff. Although I am ignorant on 
many educational methods I notice how very 
quickly children respond to any suggestion 
of social self-government. It gives one a clue 
which helps to bridge the gap between the 
school and the social world. 

Here we are very isolated. This is a private 
school with no competition with other schools. 
I hope to rectify this by correspondence with 
children in other countries by sending exhibits 
to agricultural and other shows, and by forming 
children’s societies in conjunction with similar 
organizations in other countries. 


Yours faithfully 


Nora Lee 
Labasa, Fiji. 
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Big-Hearted Music Teachers 


HE views of prominent educators in fields 
ae than music, published in the Sierra 
Educational News, that is devoted to all types 
of education, will influence the great majority 
of teachers who could probably be reached in 
no other way. It is another step and a long 
one toward destroying one of the greatest 
faults of the workers in music—a kind of ex- 
clusiveness in their own field—a lack of broad 
and varied interests that cannot help but 
cramp and dwarf their abilities and influence. 

Children have interests, as varied as they 
are numerous, and we must match them. 
There is no way for the music teacher to reach 
her boy or girl more surely than through con- 
tact with one of these enthusiasms so vital in 
his life. If she can genuinely appreciate the 
efforts of the boys on the team they will be 
more apt to appreciate her efforts in the music 
room. 

If she can get a thrill out of a circus; if she 
can discuss the fine points of a dog; if she 
can become vitally interested in the internal 
mechanism of a radio or the art of sailing 
a boat or the numerous other important things 
in a boy’s life, she will soon find that there 
is a place amongst those things in which 
music will not only fit but flourish. And her 
life will have become richer in the bargain! 


Boys and girls are the best pals in the world 
if you will give them a chance. One can have 
a wonderful influence over one’s pals—if one is 
wise! Tell your readers to try it. 

Congratulations on the Public School Music 
issue of the Sierra Educational News! 


Very truly yours 
Dorothy Lynn Bresse 
Supervisor of Music 
Redwood City Grammar Schools © 
Redwood City, California. 


At N.E. A. Headquarters 


USINESS is “booming” here at head- 
B quarters. The plans for the winter meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence are 
well under way. Hotel reservations even in this 
city of ample accommodation are already at 
a premium. Apparently, this will be a record 
convention. 

Plans for the summer convention at Phila- 
delphia are also gradually taking form. De- 
tails regarding these will be sent in due time. 
This promises to be another ouistanding con- 
vention. 
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The reports which are reaching our office 
these days from every section of the country 
are most encouraging. They indicate a grow- 
ing interest on the part of teachers and admin- 
istrators in the work and program of the Na- 
tional Education Association. In increasing 
numbers, individual enrollments and the enroll- 
ments of 100 per cent groups,—schools, cities 
and counties,—are arriving. Apparently, the 
teachers of the nation are catching a glimpse 
of what may be accomplished by “a united 
profession with every member at work on its 
problems.” 

We here at headquarters certainly appreciate 
the hearty co-operation which you are 
rendering. 

T. D. Martin 
Director, Division of Records 
and Membership 
The National Education Assn. 

of the United States 
1202 Sixteenth Street, 

Washington, D. C. 


: * a 
At Arcata 


CERTAINLY want to say that we are en- 
thusiastic over the results of Physical 
Education in our school, and pupils and patrons 
respond heartily to our program. Aside from 
the benefits the individuals receive, it is a great 
factor in sustaining the morale of the school. 
A. O. Cooperrider 
Principal, Arcata High School 


* om * 
Speech Correction 


RS. MABEL FARRINGTON GIFFORD 

has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction in charge of the 
department of speech correction. The appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Gifford was made possible through 
the generosity of the California Speech Founda- 
tion which is supplying funds for the main- 
tenance of the speech correction department. 
Mrs. Gifford, during the last five years, has 
been supervisor of speech correction in the 
San Francisco city schools and has also been 
connected with the San Francisco Teachers 
College. She will devote her attention to the 
instruction of teachers in methods of handling 
children who stutter, stammer or show nervous 
hesitation in speech. It is estimated that there 
are about ten thousand children in the schools 
of California afflicted with nervous speech dis- 
orders with the handling of which most teach- 
ers are not familiar. 
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Elementary School Papers 
AVE we in California any association of 
H elementary schools publishing school 
papers? 

It seems that some such organization would 
be useful to the increasing number of grade 
schools which are putting out some sort of 
student publication. It could serve as a clear- 
ing-house for ideas and afford, if nothing more, 
an exchange list for ‘the various elementary 
school papers. Staff members of our own pa- 
per—the Lincoln News—have had difficulty in 
securing names of many other grade school pa- 
pers for exchange. There are, I am sure, quite 
a number of such school papers published in 
California. 

If this matter could be brought to the atten- 
tion of our elementary schools I believe they 
would favor it. Such a plan, incidentally, 
might encourage other schools to organize pa- 
pers of their own—a most useful form of stu- 
dent activity. If there is not already some 
such organization functioning I shall be glad 
to be of any assistance in putting one at work. 

E. D. Phillips, 
Principal 
Lincoln School, Corona, California. 


* * ok 


Santa Ana’s Primary-Kindergarten Club 


N the anniversary of Froebel’s birthday 

last year a group of Kindergarten and 
Primary teachers of Santa Ana, Tustin, and 
Coasta Mesa met in Santa Ana. 3arbara 
Greenwood and Catherine McLaughlin of the 
Southern Branch met with them and inspired 
them with such enthusiasm for organization 
that a club was brought into being with Mar- 
tha Belle Pugh as president, Gladys Campbell 
as secretary, Mrs. Hazel Maxwell as treasurer, 
and Mildred Morrow of Tustin as vice-presi- 
dent. 

The club was organized not only as a local 
organ but also to function in a larger way as 
a part of the Southern Section of the Califor- 
nia Association of Kindergarten - Primary 
Teachers. It at once pledged its hearty sup- 
port to the interests of the I. K. U. Out of 
this beginning a strong organization is grow- 
ing this year with definite purposes in regard 
to itself and its respective members. 

The program for the year is formed with two 
objectives in view; one that the meetings 
shall be inspirational with addresses by the 
best speakers available; the other that they 
shall be practical. Committees are preparing 
reports on all subjects which will be of in- 


terest to thé group. Suggestive lists of music 
books, story books, and of games will be avail- 
able from time to time. Helpful exhibits of 
handwork are also being planned. 

A social time opened the activities of the 
year. A party given at the Y. W. C. A. hut 
in Santa Ana proved a leaven in creating in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 

So the club hopes to foster a spirit of good 
fellowship and co-operation and to inspire its 
members to a finer professional spirit and 
technique. 

Mildred Morrow 
Tustin, California. 


* * * 


Social Guidance in High Schools 
HE Cleveland Teachers’ Federation has is- 
sued a book entitled “Social Guidance in 


Cleveland High Schools.” The first edition con- 
sists of 1500 paper-bound books ard 500 silk 
cloth-bound books. The price of the paper- 
bound book is 50 cents plus 10 cents for post- 
age and wrapping. The retail price of the cloth- 
bound is $1.25. 

This volume is the work of a committee of 
teachers, all of whom are members of the 
Cleveland Teachers’ Federation. Our Federa- 
tion also has undertaken publication. 

Charles A. Marple, 
President 
Cleveland Teachers’ Federation. 


* a * 


Congratulations 

HE “Sierra Educational News” is a splen- 
"Tata publication and you are to be congratu- 
lated upon it. The other day one of the mem- 
bers of the National Association staff brought 
us a copy of the state teachers’ publication of 
Texas, in which we found a most interesting 
resolution that had been passed at their meet- 
ing, approving the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. It is such a joy to know that so 
many of the state educational groups are real- 
izing what an asset a Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation is. 

We greatly appreciate Mrs. Bradford. We 
have enjoyed working with her very much 
since she has been state president. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Florence V. Watkins, 
Executive Secretary 
The National 
Teachers. : 

National Office 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


Congress of Parents and 
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EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


A Thrift Package 


HE National Thrift Committee has pre- 

pared for the use of teachers, a “One 
Dollar Thrift Package.” It contains an assort- 
ment of posters, folders, stickers and other 
material which can be used in the class-room. 
Also contained in this package is the “Teachers’ 
Thrift Portfolio.” This is probably the most 
up-to-date compilation of thrift data, as it 
applies to the class-room, that can be found 
anywhere. It is an invaluable reference for any 
teacher who makes thrift a part of the instruc- 
tion program. Contained in this portfolio are 
suggestions on how to correlate thrift work 
with geography, mathematics and all the usual 
subjects. Also to be found are plans and pro- 
grams for the celebration of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday. The National Thrift Committee 
will be glad to supply all of this material to 
anyone interested upon receipt of the cost of 
the production—one dollar. Address your re- 
quest to 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Ventilation of School Buildings 


NYONE who is in any way responsible for 
A the ventilation of school buildings can 
receive substantial assistance from the re- 
cently published report of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and American 
Medical Association. This illustrated 8-page 
bulletin presents the essentials for good ven- 
tilation in the school room as follows: 


(1) Windows open; (2) outlets for vitiated 
air placed in wall opposite windows; (3) de- 
flecting boards at bottom of windows to direct 
the entering air upward; (4) double window 
shades adjustable from both top and bottom, 
to prevent movement due to air flow; (5) 
radiators the width of windows, or wider, 
placed under the windows; (6) radiator shields 
to protect pupils from heat; (7) temperature 
68 degrees F. or slightly less; (8) thermometer 
with danger signal pointed at 68 degrees F.; 
(9) cubic space allowance of at least 250 cubic 
feet for each second grade and 310 cubic feet 
for each sixth grade child; (10) intelligent 
control by engineer and teacher. 


Milwaukee Teachers 


N ATTRACTIVE little bulletin is issued 

bi-monthly by the Milwaukee Teachers’ 
Association. This civic professional group is 
affiliated with the Milwaukee Civic Council, 
the State League of Classroom Teachers, the 
State Teachers’ Association, the National 
League of Teachers’ Associations, and the 
National Education Association. It maintains 
offices, library, and rest room in a leading 
downtown hotel. 

In a recent issue it discusses the solution of 
political problems through education and states 
that we have developed a citizenry in accord- 
ance with the laws of mass-psychology, through 
the over-crowded classes in schools and univer- 
sities to factories, stores, and subways. They 
have lost as individuals both the ability and 
the inclination to think for themselves or to 
cope with large political issues. We delude 
ourselves into thinking that our leaders,— 
our presidents,—are “elected by the people,” 
We retain an electoral system, which, in con- 
junction with our scheme of political parties, 
not only prevents the minority in each state 
from being represented in the electoral college, 
but actually results in the president’s being 


chosen by a minority of the people. 
ok ok eo 


Health Problems in Education 


SERIES of attractive pamphlets and re- 
ports has been issued by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems of the: National 
Education Association and the American 
Medical Association. Among important recent 
titles are: Minimum Health Requirements for 
Rural Schools; Health Essentials for Rural 
School Children; The Illustrated “Health Chart 
Report” showing miniature reproduction of all 
the charts; Health Improvement in Rural 
Schools; The Teacher’s Part in Social Hygiene; 
Health Service in City Schools; Health Edu- 
cation—a Program for Public Schools and 
Teacher Training Institutions; Conserving the 
Sight of School Children; Ventilation of 
School Buildings. 
Copies of any of these publications may be 
obtained at trifling cost by addressing the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
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CONTEMPORARY VERSE—Edited with a pro- 
logue and notes, by A. Marion Merrill and 
Grace E. W. Sprague. 356 p. il. Little, Brown, 
and Company. 1925. $1.25. 

Dedicated to the boys and girls of America, 
this carefully-edited collection is prepared for 
the use of classes beginning the study of 
poetry. 


* * * 


THE FIRST YEAR OF SCIENCE—By John C. 
Hessler. Revised edition. 588 p. il. Benj. H. 
Sanborn Company. 1925. 

Indicative is this volume of the fine, whole- 
some “rising tide” of humanized and vitalized 
science teaching in our schools. Nothing 
augers more auspiciously than this for a great 
future and a new humanity. 


* * * 


ARITHMETIC WORK-BOOK, GRADE FIVE— 
A Standard Mathematical Service. By F. B. 
Knight, G. M. Ruch, and J. W. Studebaker, 
76 p. Pupils’ edition. 36 cents. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. 

Arithmetic teachers who have long faced 
the disappointing fact that, within an interval 
of a few months or a year, pupils forget a large 
part of the instruction that has been previously 
given, will welcome this new Arithmetic 
Work-Book. Its purpose is four-fold: (1) to 


furnish drills on previously taught funda- 


mental skills; (2) to insure restudy of the 
main ideas in arithmetic; (3) to provide for 
independent study and extra practice; (4) to 
allow self-measurement of progress according 
to definite standards. It contains 37 units— 
sufficient material for weekly reviews and 
drill throughout the year. The drills have 
been thoroughly standardized. 

The authors have arranged the drills in 
order of increasing difficulty, and have dis- 
tributed the practice so that, while no combina- 
tions are overlooked, the harder ones occur 
most frequently. The teacher’s edition, con- 
tains a complete manual. Provision is made 
for keeping a complete diagnostic class record 
over a period of five years. The answers for 
each drill appear in the teachers’ edition on an 
interleaved page directly facing the drill. 

* * * 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS—By C. W. Odell. 
The Century Education Series. 334 p. The 
Century Company. 1925. $2.50. 

This book has been designed to meet the 
growing need of educational administrators for 
an understanding of statistical procedure. This 
need has been brought about by the widespread 
use of certain types of educational measure- 
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ment, and is emphasized by the ever increasing 
practice of using the graph, the median, the 
mode, quartiles, standard deviation, coefficient 
of correlation, and normal frequency curve in 
superintendents’ reports and educational dis- 
cussions. 

A large majority of the people who have 
reason to make use of statistical methods in 
educational work have at their command only 
a very scanty knowledge of mathematics. This 
knowledge is insufficient to enable them to 
employ intelligently statistical methods or to 
appreciate fully the significance of educational 
discussions, reports, and magazine articles in 
which statistics play an important part. This 
volume offers to these people, as well as to 
students in teacher-training institutions, a 
reasonably comprehensive knowledge of statis- 
tical methods and their application to educa- 
tional problems. 

Dr. Odell is associate, University of Illinois 
bureau of educational research. His book 
opens with general suggestions as to statistical 
procedure, and then discusses, in separate 
chapters, graphs, averages, and measures of 
variability. It explains the relationship be- 
tween two variables, errors of estimate and 
measurement, the correlation and regression 
of three or more variables, and the correlation 
of attributes. Sufficient bibliographies and 
references are given to enable any one who 
wishes to pursue the subject further to do so 
with little difficulty. 


* 4 * 


HEROES IN FRIENDSHIP—By Basil Mathews. 
183 p. il. Oxford University Press. 1925. 
85 cents. 

This is Book Three of the “Friends of all 
the World” Series, which have been written 
with the underlying purpose of exemplifying 
the principle that Active love must animate 
those who believe in the brotherhood of man. 
Book Three is for boys and girls of about 
thirteen years of age, who delight in stories 
of heroic achievement. The typography and 
illustrations are superior and the well-written 
stories tell of those heroes who have sought 
not gain nor glory but service for their fellow 
men. 


* > x 


SEEING AMERICA—Book One. Farm and Field. 
By Walter B. Pitken and Harold F. Hughes. 
324 p. many ils. The Macmillan Company. 
1924. 

An elementary geography reader this, pre- 
senting entertainingly the essential facts about 
man and his environment. 
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New Books in Secondary 
Education 


WILLIAM JoHN CooPER 


Superintendent, Fresno City Schools 
Fresno, California 


E are addressing ourselves this month 

primarily to those interested in the 
field of secondary education. To the attention 
of all of them, college professors, high school 
principals, and teachers, we would commend 
a large volume of nearly 700 pages compiled 
by Dr. Willis L. Uhl, entitled “Principles of 
Secondary Education: A Textbook for Students 
of Education Based Upon Writings of Repre- 
sentative Educators.’ Rarely does a volume so 
exactly live up to its title. It is primarily 
a textbook, and the bulk of its material is 
quoted directly from other books and maga- 
ine articles. Only rarely is there a quotation 
from a hitherto unpublished document. For 
general college courses in the secondary field 
the selection of materials and organization of 
them will be found very useful. For the im- 
mature student, preview of each topic is ade- 
quate and directive. Although experienced 
instructors may find the concluding paragraph 
of each chapter (beginning with the words 
“principles derived”) a handicap rather than 
a benefit, nevertheless the “suggestions for 
study and discussion” are on the whole stimu- 
lating and adequate. 

“Bibliographical Notes” also give evidence 
of considerable care in selection. Even the 
professor who does not care to use the book 
as a basic text will find it indispensable for 
library reference. Each high school principal 
should have at least one copy in his profes- 
sional library. High school teachers will be 
particularly interested in Chapter 10, on the 
guidance of secondary school pupils; Chap- 
ter 14, on the objectives of secondary educa- 
cation, and Chapter 15, on the reconstruction 
of curricula and subject-matter. 


Teaching Science 


O certain groups of teachers in service 
three books dealing with separate fields 
of secondary school subjects are worth care- 


ful attention. The first of these, entitled 
“Teaching Science in the Schools,’* is par- 


‘Willis L. Uhl: Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation: A Textbook for Students of Education 
Based Upon Writings of Representative Educators. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 1925, pp. 704. 
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ticularly pertinent at this time when popular 
discussion shows so little appreciation of the 
place of science in education, and such mis- 
understanding of what science is actually 
taught. The book is well arranged, very 
readable, and covers the field in brief com- 
pass. “Science is essential in modern indus- 
try,” says the author; “it is fundamental to 
bodily and mental health; it has revolution- 
ized our outlook on the universe; it has freed 
us from haunting fears and profoundly influ- 
enced our fundamental philosophies. 


A subject of such increasing importance 
must receive more and more attention in both 
elementary and secondary schools” (p. 52). 
“Three great things science has done for hu- 
manity, and these three things education, when 
dealing with science materials, should do for 
the individual: 1. Science has given us a new 
appreciation of our commonplace environment. 
2. Science has accumulated a tremendous res- 
ervoir of new knowledge which needs but to 
be applied in the various fields of human en- 
deavor to make them yield a hundred fold. 
3. Science has taught mankind the value of 
scientific thought and impressed us with the 
need of training in such thinking” (pp. 64, 
65). Mr. Downing’s grasp of modern peda- 
gogy is especially appreciated, for such under- 
standing is all too infrequently displayed in 


books dealing with special subject matter 
fields. 


In discussing the principles which should 
govern the selection of subject matter in 
science he says: “First, the material selected 
should be inherently interesting to the pupil; 
second, it should be of large social value; and 
third, it should be material that will readily’ 
lend itself to the accomplishment of the aims 
in science-teaching” (p.86). And again, in 
commenting upon the disappointing results ob- 
tained from high school laboratory courses, he 
makes this comment: “Scientific experiments 
as at present conducted are often to be classed 
as ‘busy work’ in high school, interesting per- 
haps, but not instructive. The real signifi- 
cance of experiments is little understood by 
the students” (p. 128). 

And still again, in discussing testing knowl- 
edge in science this observation and advice are 
found: “We are apparently trying to teach 
too much in our sciences. We should settle 
on a few principles of real value to the pupil 
in life-situations and hammer these home until 


"Elliot Rowland Downing: The Teaching of 
_ University of Chicago Press. 1925, pp. 
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they are unforgetable. We must drill pupils 
in carrying these concepts over into their 
practical applications, for knowledge does not 
of itself carry over; it remains subject mat- 
ter to be used in school and has no connection 
with life unless the teacher sees to it that 
the pupil is habituated to its use in life-situ- 
ations” (p.149). More power to your pen, Mr. 
Downing! We wish your colleagues in other 
fields would stand forth as ably and as boldly. 


High School Latin 
ROM the University of Chicago Press also 
i comes another book in a special field, a re- 
writing of an already successful handbook— 
Dr. Games: “Teaching High School Latin”—a 
little volume of less than 150 pages. To many 
the author’s first three chapters will prove dis- 
appointing, for no new argument in favor of 
Latin study is advanced, nor any old argument 
fortified, either by an analysis of modern social 
need or by objective experimental data. When 
will the classical scholar who advocates the 
beneficent effect of Latin study in the learning 
of English come to realize how much stronger 
his case will be when he can present objective 
data from a carefully controlled situation 
where one class of students is trained on Latin 
and another class directly on English under 
comparable conditions, and where both have 
been tested on effective use of English? Such 
evidence, if provided, must have more weight 
than the mere opinions of men who have made 
good in the world and are willing to acknowl- 
edge Latin stuay an important factor in their 
achievement. In its helps to the teacher of 
Latin the volume is far stronger. The sugges- 
tions on method, and advice offered in the se- 
lection of material for the course of study, are 
excellent. We can all agree with the author’s 
recommendation that we rid the secondary 
course of Caesar, and that we motivate all 
Latin study by selections from the Latin bible, 
Latin hymns, etc. With the general reader the 
book would carry more weight if the author 
had avoided such unfortunate statements as 
“these faddists and promoters of educational 
piffle”’ (p.25); “fads come and go but Latin 
abides” (p. 26); “the blockhead pupil” (p. 74), 
ete. 
Progress of Algebra 
HE third special book above referred to is 
a real contribution to the history of educa- 
tion. It is Dr. Smith’s “Progress of Algebra in 
the Last Quarter of a Century’*; a mono- 
%David Eugene Smith: The Progress of Algebra 


in the Last Quarter of a Centry; Boston, Ginn and 
Company 1925 pp. xi:151. 


“The Overland Stage” and 
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graph of 68 pages with a supplement consist- 
ing of illustrations from old textbooks and 
photographic reproductions of pages from Al.- 
gebra texts of 1900 and 1925. All high school 
mathematics teachers should read the entire 
book carefully. Every school administrator 
can read with profit Parts I and II (covering 
only 14 pages), and Part IV, entitled “Progress 
in the Textbook” (covering 7 pages). In the 
absence of an accepted scale for measuring 
textbooks in algebra, the ten questions given 
on pages 64 and 65 should, if properly under. 
stood and conscientiously applied, lead to far 


more intelligent selections of textbooks in this 
field. 


Intelligent laymen who interest themselves 
in public education will be interested in Dr. 
Smith’s admission that our secondary schools 
are not as “thorough” as are European schools, 
“We sacrifice thoroughness,” he says, “al- 
though regretfully, and in time Europe will 
have to do the same” (p.6). In this connec- 
tion he comments on Bismarck’s objection to 
“an educated proletariat” (p.6), and declares: 
“We believe in ‘an educated proletariat’ as a 
safe foundation for our system of government 
(p.7). These same laymen should note what 
an expert considers suitable contributions of 
the subject (algebra) to the education of the 
average man. There are four essential offer- 
ings, as follows: (1) that which is needed for 
the understanding of formulas; (2) that which 
makes clear an understanding of the graph; 
(3) the extension of the number system to 
include the negative number; (4) the under- 
standing and use of the equation. The mono- 
graph is an excellent contribution in brief com- 
pass, interestingly written. 


America’s Message 


cial note should be made of “America’s 
Message” just off the press. The purpose of 
the authors has been “to bring together a col- 
lection of selections from American literature, 
both prose and poetry, which reveal the signi- 
ficant ideals of American life, and through 
which an understanding patriotism and a finer 
appreciation of the spirit of America may be 
upbuilt in high-school students” (p. iii). A new 
feature in books of this kind is the portion en- 
titled “The Odyssey of the Pioneer” in which 
occur such gripping pieces of literature as 
“The Pony Ex- 


A MONG the new high school textbooks spe- 


4Will C. Wood, Alice Cecilia Cooper, Frederick 
A. Rice: America’s Message, Ginn and Company 
1925 pp. 359. 
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press” by Mark Twain. Each selection is pre- 
ceeded by brief editorial note designed to 
arouse interest in the author. Following the 
selections of text material are to be found 
some twenty pages of helps to study, raising 
challenging problems and furnishing sugges- 
tions for supplementary reading. Probably no 
single volume will more fully meet the re- 
quirements of the California state law regard- 
ing the teaching of American ideals in the 
first two years of the high school than will 
this book. 


High School English 


EACHERS of high school English will ap- 

preciate the contributions being made by 
the firm of Doubleday Page and Company to 
high school courses in literature. In 1923, under 
the editorship of C. Alonzo Smith, this com- 
pany issued a 250 page volume of “Selected 
Stories from O. Henry.” In 1924 it published 
Wm. Lyon Phelps’ “Selected Stories from Kip- 
pling,’ and now appears from this press a 
school edition. “The Life and Letters of Wal- 
ter Hines Page”; a publication which has been 
so very well received by the American public 
in the trade edition. The editor is Prof. Rollo 
R. Lyman of the University of Chicago, a man* 
who knows the needs and capacities of high 
school pupils. Page’s career is an inspiring 
one to American youth, his style worthy of 
careful study, and his public service deserving 
of wide imitation. In some quarters Page’s 
attitude may be considered pro-British, be- 
cause of acts growing out of an undoubtedly 
sincere belief that the peace of the world 
would be best conserved by a closer under- 
standing between the English-speaking peo- 
ples. But the day is passing when “Young 
America” is to be fed on materials utterly col- 
oriess and at least a half century old. Rather 
should young citizens be trained to see both 
sides of a present-day problem. Therefore 
even those who may consider Page’s work as 
an ambassador not to their liking ought to 
welcome this volume for 
vigor. 

The use of another volume in this new Dou- 
bleday Page series is likely to be stimulated 
by the publication of a pamphlet entitled ‘Les- 
son Plans on Kipling’s Captains Courage- 
ous’”®. This is issued by the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Nebraska, and was 
prepared by the Department of English of the 
Teachers College of the University. There are 


its freshness and 


‘University of Nebraska Extension Division: 
Lesson Plans on Kipling’s Captains Courageous. 
(Pamphlet No. 20, Sept. 1925.) 


eight “lesson plans,” each developed briefly 
but carefully under two main headings, “As- 
signment” and “Lesson of the Hour.” Under 
the latter heading is a statement of the 
“Problem” under consideration, and suggested 
steps in its “Realization.” This pamphlet is 
the eleventh in a series of “Studies in Instruc- 
tion in Euglish Developed in Teachers College 
(U. of N.) High School.” Would that other 
universities might get those faculty members 
who spend time roasting high school English 
teaching, to engage in similarly constructive 
service to busy high school teachers! 


* a 38 


Oakland’s New Book 


HE Book of Standards for the Erection of 

School Buildings has recently been pub- 
lished by the Oakland Board of Education. 
Part One comprises standards and specifica- 
tions. Part Two, published separately, con- 
sists of the drawings referred to in part one. 
Part Three, published separately, consists of 
standard requirements for school building 
equipment. Part One is an 86-page bulletin 
concisely arranged and thoroughly businesslike 
in its content. It contains the sort of infor- 
mation that every municipality should have. 


City Superintendent Frederick M. Hunter, in 
the introduction, writes that this statement of 
standard requirements will govern all those 
upon the staff of the Oakland Public Schools 
and all who in the future will be employed to 
assist in the construction of the school build- 
ings provided in this program. It is evident 
that the adoption of these standards will make 
for rapidity of construction, economy in the 
expenditure of funds, a reduction of overhead, 
and a decided increase in the educational 
efficiency of the buildings. 


Among the important sections of the volume 
may be noted the following: general policies, 
architect’s contract, engineer’s contract, build- 
ing contract, faithful performance bond, pay- 
ment of claims bond, notice to bidders affi- 
davit, individual affidavit, co-partnership 
affidavit, corporate, information to bidders, 
elementary standards, elementary equipment, 
junior high standards, junior high equipment, 
high standards, high equipment, classification 
of accounts. It is an exemplary manual. 


* * ok 


ALIFORNIA Educational Directory, 1925, 
price 15 cents. Copies may be obtained 


by addressing C.T.A., 930 Phelan Building, 
San Francisco, California. 
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Elementary School Books 
(Concluded from November Issue) 
Edwards—Psychology 


While we are discussing method let us men- 
tion Professor A. S. Edwards’ “The Psychology 
of Elementary Education,” a book that many 
teachers will be glad to have at hard for fre- 
quent reference. It constitutes the second 
volume in‘a series of four scheduled to come 
from the Houghton Mifflin press. Referring to 
the peculiar problems of the primary, inter- 
mediate, junior and senior high school periods, 
Dean Cubberley, editor of the Riverside Text- 
books says, “It has been the aim of the editor 
and the publishers of this series of textbooks 
to present separate studies of each of these 
four large and important periods in the life 
and development of the school child.” We re- 
call that last year Pechstein & McGregor’s 
“Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil” 
covering one of these four periods, appeared. 
“The present volume” says the editor, “deals 
with the psychology of the pupil in the inter- 
mediate grades of the elementary school and 
applies the truths of psychology to his in- 
struction.” 

Part 1 (four chapters) deals with the nature 
and condition of education, outlining briefly 
the effect of heredity, physical condition and 
environment factors. Part 2, entitled “The Psy- 
chology of Learning” takes up about half of 
the volume. This part of the book shows wide 
grasp of the field. It is marked by very good, 
brief summaries of the findings of experimental 
psychologists, with implications for the teach- 
ing of school subject matter. One may ques- 
tion the wisdom of including a discussion of 
shorthand and foreign languages in a book 
dealing chiefly with grades four to six while 
the findings of such experimenters in reading 
as Buswell, Gates, and Laura Zirbes find no 
place. What is there, however, is good and 
space sets certain limitations on comprehen- 
siveness. 

Part 3, “The Psychology of the Teaching 
Process” contains five satisfactory chapters on 
arousing activities, directing learning, teach- 
ing to study, interest. Individual differences 
and tests and measurements are treated in two 
short chapters entitled Part 4. The conclusion 
(part 5) consists of two short chapters en- 
titled “Harmful Traditions and Superstitions” 
and “Education and Study.” Here we find it 
stated (p. 293) that: “Education is burdened 


‘Edwards, A. S.; The Psychology of Elementary 


Education—-Houghton Mifflin Co. 


pp. XIII; 333. 
1925. e 


with conceptions that instead of clarifying 
make for confusion. It is hindered by practices 
that ignore newer and truer interpretations.” 
The spirit of the work is well illustrated by 
this statement from page 302: 


“If we are right, we may maintain the 
need of a shift from the idea of the dogma 
of formal discipline to that of the facts of 
transfer of training; from the recapitulation 
theory and culture epochs to the facts of child 
development from periods or stages of develop- 
ment to the idea of gradual development; from 
the indefinite and vague aims of education to 
definite and realizable objectives; from the 
idea of equality of opportunity to the idea of 
equity of opportunity and of proper adapta- 
tion of education to the individual child; from 
mere armchair discussions of education to ex- 
perimentally determined facts; and more 
accurate insight. We must find the key of 
education in the activity of the pupil with the 
teacher as a necessary stimulus, the end of all 
of which is that the student learns to master 
the ‘racial tools’ by means of which he will 
be better able to do more effectively—to 
render more valuable service.” 


United States Geography 

In geography and geographical readers there 
appears always room for new things. J. B. 
Lippincott Company has presented Dr. Walter 
Lefferts’ little volume entitled “Our Own United 
States.’* On the inside cover we find an out- 
line map of the United States showing the 
rivers, the national parks, and the larger cities. 
Winding back and forth across this map is a 
red line beginning with “1” New York City 
and ending with “51” at Seattle. These num- 
bers are found to correspond with the numbers 
of the chapters in the book. The red line repre- 
sents the tour of Ruth, Alice, Jack, and Fred 
who invite the pupil to join them in seeing 
“Our Own United States.” 


For day to day assignments these chapters 
should prove interesting and helpful. The vo- 
cabulary is not too hard, the book-making is 
excellent; the illustrations numerous, clear, 
and instructive. It should be especially help- 
ful in the 7th and 8th grades of those elemen- 
tary schools using the older type of geography 
book. It will do for supplementary reading in 
other schools and for reference work in junior 
high school courses. 

Wm. Joun Cooper 
City Superintendent 
of Schools 


Fresno 


*Lefferts, Walter, Our Own United States, Phila- 
delphia, etc., J. B. Lippincott Co., pp. IX; 344. 1925. 
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Education Yearbook of the International: Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1924, edited by I. L. Kandel. 650 p. 
The Macmillan Company. 1925. 


Foundations of Method. Informal talks on 
teaching. By William Heard Kilpatrick. 
383 p. The Macmillan Company. 1925. 


The Book of Plants. By Bertha Morris Par- 
ker and Henry C. Cowles. 252 p. il. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1925. 88 cents. 


This excellent science reader is designed for 
children in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. Science plays a vital part in modern 
life,—a colossal’ part,—but in the elementary 
school curriculum it has been insignificant. 
Parke and Cowles text is simple, accurate, 
and attractive. 


Icarus, or The Future of Science. By Rert- 
rand Russell. 64 p. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 1924. $1.00 The sinister possibili- 
ties of the press and of propaganda; world 
unification under despotic militarism. 


Individual and Mass Athletics. By S. C. Staley, 
assistant professor of physical education, 
University of Illinois, 257 p. many ils. 
A. S& Barnes and Company, New York. 
1925. $3.00. An authoritative and satis-. 
factory manual. 


Geology in its Relation to Landscape. By 
Julius Henderson. 152 p. il. The Strat- 
ford Company. 1925. $2.50. 


A pleasantly instructive volume is this, for 
the general reader without scientific training. 
The laws of geology are explained in an in- 
teresting manner. Every landscape has a 
history,—a past, a present, and a future. Noth- 
ing comes by chance. For every effect there 
is a cause. These are the central themes in 
Henderson’s very readable and splendidly il- 
lustrated volume. Mr. Henderson is professor 
of natural history and curator of the museum 
of Colorado. 


Great Rivers of the World. A Story of their 

Service to Mankind. By Wilson S. Dakin, 

204 p. il. The Macmillan Company. 1925. 

An unusually well-written, illustrated supple- 

mentary reader for school use, by the regional 

supervisor of the Connecticut State Board of 
Education, 


The Pacific Highway from San Diego to Van- 


couver. Compiled by Touring Bureau, 
Automobile Club of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 109 pp. many full page 
maps, paper covers, 1925. 
Auto Camps and Camp Grounds of California 
and along the Pacific Highway. Compiled 


by the Outing Bureau, Automobile Club of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 171 p. 
paper covers. 1925. 


The Lincoln School. A descriptive booklet. 
117 p. il. paper covers. 1925. 

Any school man or woman, and parent or 
citizen, who wishes to know the vision, meth- 
ods, and equipment of a thoroughly modern and 
progressive school, can find a stimulating 
presentation in this modest booklet. The pic- 
tures of children at work and play are in them- 
selves a panorama of the varied and satisfy- 
ing activities which comprise the modern 
school program. It is more than a descrip- 
tive booklet,—it is an insight into the Educa- 
tion of Tomorrow. 
Business Letter-Writing. 

Clarence H. Lingham. 
Company. 1925. $1.40. 


The Ohio Hills. Songs by Charles Grant Mat- 
thews, 75 p. The Stratford Co. 1924. $1.50. 
The bright rainbow of Matthews’ mysticism 
rests, at one end, on modern scientific thought, 
on the other, upon occult religious feeling. 
With quaint simplicity he has sung well and 
cheerily. 


By Roy Davis and 
317 p. Ginn and 


Pennsylvania History, told by contemporaries. 
By Asa Earl Martin and Hiram H. Shenk, 
621 p. il. The Macmillan Company. 1925. 


The Story of the University of Chicago. 1890- 
1925. By Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed. 
244 p. il. University of Chicago Press. 
1925. 


And Who is My Neighbor? An outline for the 
study of race relations in America. Part 
I. 231 p. Association Press, New York 
City. 1925. $1.00. 

The Pocket University. Vol. 23. The Guide to 
Reading. Edited by Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Asa Don Dickinson, and others. 224 p. il. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc. Garden City, New 
York. 1925. 

Open Doors to Science. 
and W. H. D. Meier. 
Company. 1925. 


We and Our Health. Book Three. By E. 
George Payne. 192 p. profusely il. ‘The 
American Viewpoint Society, New York. 
1925. 

An Introduction to Sociology and Social Prob- 
lems. By Walter Greenwood Beach. Under 
the editorship of William F. Ogburn. 369 
p. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1925. $2.25. 

Beginner’s Italian Reader. By Lawrence A. 
Wilkins and Catherine R. Santelli. Heath’s 
Modern Language Series. 217 p. il. D.C. 
Heath & Company. 1925. $1.28. 


By Otis W. Caldwell 
333 p. il. Ginn & 
96 cents. 
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The EAR GATE 

is the open way 

to the child mind, 
where early impressions 
are received and 
indelibly recorded 


CAN you forget the songs you learned 
in childhood? Try it! 

Neither will the child of today ever for- 
get the beautiful music the Victrola brings! 


MUSIC cuts deepest into the plastic 
recording substance—begins sooner—lasts 
longer than any other art or science— 
reaches the spiritual, mental and moral 
nature of the child. 


The music of the world is the rightful 
inheritance of childhood. 


The music of the long ago and all the 
beautiful music for children of more re- 
cent years is now available for the home 
and school through the enduring repro- 
ductions on Victor Records. 


The Victrola is indispensable in every 
modern schoolroom! 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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DECEMBER DATES 


5—California Council of Education. Semi- 
annual meeting. Los Angeles. 


6—Golden Rule Day. Near East Relief. 
13-16—California Teachers’ Associatiion, Cen- 
tral Coast Section, San Luis Obispo. 
Robert L. Bird, San Luis Obispo. 
14-17—California Teachers’ Association, Bay 
Section, Oakland-San Francisco. Roy 
W. Cloud, Redwood City. 
14-18—California Teachers’ Association, South- 
ern Section, Los Angeles, Claude W. 
Sandifur, Box 108. E. Third Street, 
Lankershim. 
27—American Historical 
Arbor, Michigan. 
28-29—American Nature-Study Association, 
Kansas City, Missouri. R. M. Van Cleve, 
Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 
28-30—American Psychological 
Ithaca, N. Y. ° 
29-31—-Modern Language Associatiion of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. B. J. Voos, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Association, 


Ann 


Association, 


* * * 


State Department of Public 


Instruction 


State Board of Education 
Term 
Expires 

BOOG c axa ows 
ere. C. P. Bryant: ...: BOae. sti. ah Los Angeles 


Name 
E. P. Clarke 


Address 
Riverside 


Mrs. Helene Hastings.1 
Clarence E. Jarvis....1925...... 
s. 

Florence J. O’Brien. ..1927 
C. A. Storke 


Oakland 
Sacramento 
Burlingame 


.... Santa Barbara 


State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction 
Will C. Wood....Term Expires January, 1927 
Sam H. Cohn, Deputy Superintendent’s Staff 
A. R. Heron, Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction 
Ethel M. Richardson, Assistant Superinten- 
dent in charge of Americanization, 1023 
Pacific Finance Bldg., Los Angeles 


Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, Assistant Superinten- 
dent in charge of Speech Defects 

Georgiana Carden, 
tendance 


State Supervisor of At- 


W. S. Dyas, Head of Textbook Department 
Edna M. Stangland, Secretary 


Commissioners of Education 
(Appointed by the State Board) 
Mamie B. Lang, Commissioner of Elementary 
schools 

Albert C. Olney, Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools 

Nicholas Ricciardi, Commissioner of 
trial and Vocational Education 


Indus- 


State Supervisors 
J. C. Beswick, Trade and Industrial Instruc- 
tion 
Maude I. Murchie, Teacher Training in Home 
Economics 


Richard J. Werner, Agricultural Instruction 


Julian A. McPhee, Supervisor Agriculture 

Herbert R. Stolz, Physical Education 

Winifred Van Hagen, Assistant State 
visor Physica! Education 


Super- 


I. W. Kibby, Vocational Rehabilitation 


Assistant Secretaries 
Florence B. Argall...State Board of Education 
Mrs. Evelyn A. Clement......... Credentials 
Marion H. Ketcham Retirement Salary 
cS 


Diplomas 


Prudent and far-sighted school people plan 
early in the year for the diplomas for their 
graduating classes. During recent years there 
have been many noteworthy improvements in 
the quality, appearance, and covers of diplo- 
mas. Of the various companies that manu- 
facture diplomas, the T. V. Allen Company 
with which the well-known Pacific Engraving 
Company is consolidated, has a distinguished 
record. These combined companies with head- 
quarters at 810 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, 
are manufacturing stationers, engravers and 
printers. Their diplomas are of special merit. 
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Music For Holiday “Programs 


For the Grades—Free Booklets 


Moffatt’s “The Nativity Story” 
McElroy’s “On Christmas Eve” 
McElroy’s “The Little New Year” 


For High Schools 


Dann’s Christmas Carols and Hymns 
, Dann’s Junior Songs 


For School Orchestras 


Dann’s Orchestra Parts (15 separate parts) for “Junior 
Songs” 


Dann’s Conductor’s Score 


Write for the Free Booklets and for information 
concerning Dann’s books and _ orchestrations 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


Music 


Appreciation 
Music-Education-Series 
| Record No. | 


Based on songs from the various books 
featuring successively every orches- 
tral instrument, followed by 140 in- 
strumental and vocal, folk, children’s, 
juvenile, and famous well-known clas- 


sics, illustrating all kinds, all forms, / 
and all schools of music. RECORDS 


Members of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Under the direction of 
Henry Hadley 
toy 


Write for catalog and prices to 


GINN & COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco 


nn 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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What Do You Think 
of the Movies? 


ECENTLY the Commonwealth Club of 
California, through its committee on 

motion pictures, has issued to its members a 
questionnaire to aid in its study of the movies. 
So excellent and suggestive is this outline 
that permission has been obtained to publish it 
in the Sierra Educational News for the benefit 
of school people, Parent-Teacher associations, 
and clubs that are vitally interested in the 
movies—titanic educational phenomenon of our 
age. There is no question but that the motion 
picture is an educational instrument of colos- 
sal magnitude. We all desire that its influence 
be good, constructive, and citizen-building. 

An invitation is hereby extended to any who 
wish to do so, to fill out this questionnaire and 
return it to the Sierra Educational News, 930 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, for the use of 
the committee. 

The questionnaire, with slight modifications 
from the original, follows: 


What I Think ; 


1. I attended movies approximately.... 
times in the last 12 months. 


2. My movie attendance is [increasing] 
[decreasing] for the following reasons: 

3. Movies in their picturing of life are 
[raising] [lowering] standards of conduct and 
morals. 

4. I find movies, on the whole, are growing 
[better] [worse], [more] [less] entertaining, 
[more] [less] artistic. 

5. They are appealing [more] [less] to an 
unwholesome sex interest (“smutty’’). 

6. I find, in general movies are [truthfully] 
{untruthfully] advertised. 


fod 


7. I go to see a movie chiefly because I am 
attracted by: a. The name, b. The actor’s 
reputation, c. The setting (scenery, country, 
properties, etc.), d. The Plot, e. Friend’s 
recommendation. 


8. I decide that a play I have seen is good 
because of: [the actors] [the play]. 

9. The 3 best movies I ever saw were: 

10. The 3 best movie actors I ever saw 
were: 

11. The 3 best movie actresses I ever saw 
were: 

12. Should there be a child attendance 
regulation? [Yes] [No]. 

13. If yes, to what age.... 
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14. (a) What two improvements in movies 
would cause you to attend more frequently? 
(b) In your opinion what is wrong with 
the movies? 
(c) What is right with the movies? 
In reporting the questionnaire, your name 
will be not published without your specific 
permission. 


* * * 


Thrift Material Available 


HE TEACHING of thrift, always a sub- 

ject of great interest to progressive edu- 
cators, will once again be made easy accord- 
ing to recent statements received from the 
office of Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman of 
the National Thrift Committee. Many teachers 
took advantage of the co-operation along these 
lines which was offered, last year, by the 
Committee. Consequently an increased service 
will be available in 1926. 

Interested teachers can secure free copies 
of the new calendar poster with official dates 
and topics for this season; also a descriptive 
folder giving objects and purposes of National 
Thrift Week, by sending a postal to the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


National Thrift Week is an economic move- 
ment which occurs January 17-23 each year and 
is based on the following Ten Point Economic 
Creed: 


The slogan is—‘‘For Success and Happiness.” 
Work and Earn Make a Budget 
Record Expenditures Have a Bank Account 
Carry Life Insurance Make a Will 
Own Your Home Pay Bills Promptly 
Share With Others Invest in safe Securities 


In response to a demand from teachers a 
package of thrift material has been prepared 
for use in class room teaching of Thrift. The 
package is available for $1.00 which just covers 
cost of postage, materials, etc. Order from the 
Committee at the above address. The materials 
in this package consist of wall posters, budget 
books, topics for essay work and portfolio of 
teachers plans including observance of Frank- 
lin’s birthday. 


* * * 


A New Secretary 


Mrs. Evelyn A. Clement is secretary to the 
California State Commission on Credentials, 
succeeding W. A. Coman. Mrs. Clement is a 
Stanford graduate and formerly taught in a 
Sacramento junior high school. 
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Technique 


In stenographic instruction nothing is more important than the development of 
proper technique—of skill in shorthand and typewriting. 


Application 


On the other hand, skill is of little commercial value if it is not applied to the 
solution of practical problems. 


The Minimum Course 


The minimum course then in stenography is the course that develops both skill 
and power, the course that covers every detail of stenographic and secretarial training 
—from the technique of shorthand and typewriting to the general duties of the office 
stenographer and secretary. 

The basal books making up the Gregg stenographic and secretarial course already 
adopted by hundreds of schools are: 

SR ee ere nee ec ceeneteneemsnees -$1.50 
Gregg Speed Studies 
New Rational Typewriting 
Applied Business English and Correspondence, Text 
Exercises , 
SSORTORGEERT TERI, inns na niece capes cr nstcsnnes 
Laboratory Materials 


This complete course, which represents the minimum of stenographic instruction, 
means perfect harmony of instruction, no duplication or overlapping, no wasted effort, 
and finally a finished stenographer or secretary, equipped for satisfactory and efficient 
service. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHELAN BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


Football and _ basketball 
seasons are now in full swing, 
and your only problem for a 
successful year, perhaps, is 
trying to seat the crowds. 


WE HAVE THE ANSWER 
—PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
They can be moved easily 
from gym to field and set up 
quickly, and back again. They 
can be neatly stored when 

not in use. 
They will withstand the strain and punishment of the wildest kind of rooters. 

THEY ARE JUST WHAT YOU NEED AND ARE CHEAP, TOO 
Send for Free Catalog 


39 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


| Distributors for Library Bureau | | School, Bank & Office Furaiture 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Constitutional Amendment 16 


(Continued from Page 660) 


County varies greatly, the range of variation 
running from $27.945 in the City and County 
of San Francisco, to $89.41 in Alpine County. 
The three Counties which receive the smallest 
average amount per pupil are: 

San Francisco with..............--.....----.---- $27.945 

Los Angeles with . 28.003 

Alameda with 

The 6 Counties which receive the most 

pupil in average daily attendance are: 


Calaveras 

Sierra seas 

Mariposa . 

Mono 

Trinity ..... 

Alpine 

In providing additional funds and in the 

distribution of additional funds, everything 
was done that could be done fairly to equalize 
educational opportunity, with the limited 
amount of State and County money available. 
It was evident that absolute equality had not 
been provided, and could not be provided be- 
cause the funds as fixed by constitutional pro- 
vision were inadequate. It was believed, how- 
ever, that no district would use this increased 
income from State and County to relieve its 
burden of district taxation for the support of 
its own schools. Experience shows, however, 
that a very considerable number of school dis- 
tricts used the additional State and County 
help, not for the benefit of the schools but 
for the benefit of the local taxpayers. 


It was believed with the utmost confidence 
that a substantial increase in the length of the 
school term would follow the increase in 
school funds, but experience shows that short- 
ened terms, or terms scarcely changed in 
length, followed in too many Counties. Com- 
paring 1920-21, the last year under the old law, 
with 1923-24, the third year under the new law, 
we find that school terms decreased in these 
Counties as follows: 

Marin, Nevada, Santa Cruz, and Solano 
—1 day each. 

Kings County—13 days. 
San Benito—20 days. 

School terms remained unchanged in 4 Coun- 
ties, viz: Glenn, Napa, San Bernardino and 
San Luis Obispo. 

The term was lengthened 2 days in Ala- 
meda, Santa Barbara and Yolo Counties; 


3 days in Contra Costa and Santa Clara; 
a. 2. in Monterey and Sonoma; 


in Colusa, Del 
Lake, Merced, 
San Mateo; 
in Orange, 
kiyou ; 

in Mono: 
in Inyo, 
Ventura ; 
in Fresno; 

in San Francisco, 
and Suttter ; 

in Los Angeles, Tehama and Trin- 
ity ; 
in Humboldt and Modoc; 
Calaveras and Plumas; 
Alpine and Madera; 
Lassen ; 

Amador, Kern and Sierra; 
Mendocino and Yuba; 
Butte and Placer; 

San Diego; 

Eldorado and Mariposa; 
Tuolumne ; 

Shasta. 


Norte, Imperial, 
Sacramento and 


Riverside and _ Sis- 


Stanislaus, Tulare and 


_ 
a 


San Joaquin 


_ 
bo 


NNN NNR ee eee 
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The question as to whether an increase is 
really large or small depends always upon the 
base on which the increase is figured. 


Shasta County 
days; 
days. 

Tuolumne shows an increase of 26 days; 
that increase is from 151 days to 177. 

Eldorado shows an increase of 23 days; 
from 145 to 168. 

Mariposa shows an 
from 145 to 168. 

Butte shows an increase 
to 174. 

Placer shows an increase from 153 to 173 

days. 


y shows an increase of 28 
that increase is from 139 to 167 


increase of 23 days, 


from 154 days 


These 7 increases, ranging from 20 to 28 
days, are wonderful increases for the Coun- 
ties in which they occurred, but the length of 
the term in each of those Counties is still 
Many days below the State mean. This fact 
naturally gives rise to the question whether 
the local districts have not themselves pre- 
vented an equality of educational opportunity 
by refusing to carry locally a fair share of 
the educational load. 


A study of school conditions in those Coun- 
ties whose length of term is equal to the mean, 
or exceeds the mean school term in California, 
shows that in each case the districts in those 
Counties are carrying the maximum legal load. 

One conclusion from this report must be 
that the real value of education is not yet ade- 
quately appreciated in many districts in the 
State of California, and that there yet remains 
a wide opportunity for necessary missionary 
work in carrying the gospel of education to 
the school authorities, until every school 
board and every, school official shall realize 
that the only slavery is the slavery of ig- 
norance, and that the only freedom is the- free- 
dom of intelligence. 


A study of the operation of the High School 


side of Amendment No. 
conditions. 


16 reveals similar 
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Greek and Roman Mythology 


Jessie M. Tatlock 


A collection of delightfully entertaining stories of the Greek and Roman gods espe- 
cially commendable because of their simplicity, clearness, and charm. This book is being 
used successfully in many high schools. Among the high schools in California which 
are using the book are those at: 


Anaheim Los Angeles Sacramento 
Coalinga Modesto San Francisco 
Fresno Monrovia Santa Rosa 
Fullerton Napa Stockton 
Hanford Pasadena Venice 
Inglewood Pomona Watsonville 
Long Beach Riverside Whittier 


12mo, 372 pages 100 illustrations Price $2.25 


353 Fourth Avenue THE CENTURY Co. 2126 Prairie Avenue 


New York Chicago 


The subject receiving foremost attention in Junior 
and Senior High Schools is Elementary Business 
Training. The ideal textbook for this course is 


JUNIOR TRAINING 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


BY KIRK AND WAESCHE 
Text and Business Forms Separate 


Business Forms, Part I —Informational 

Business Forms, Part I]—Vocational 
If you have introduced a course in elementary business training or if you con- 
template starting such a course, be sure to become acquainted with this new - 


textbook which is being introduced rapidly wherever the value of teaching 
Junior Business Training is realized. 


Send for literature or a sample book 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, Calif. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Education In British India 


GerorcE ALLEN ODGERS 
Calcutta, India 


Mr. Odgers, principal of the Calcutta Boys 
High School, Calcutta, India, and graduate 
of the University of Washington, has pre- 
pared a remarkably timely and graphic paper 
upon education in British India, which was 
published in a recent issue of the Phi Delta 
Kappa. The following excerpts are of general 
interest: 


ITHOUT a country-wide system of 

education of a kind adapted to her 
capacity and to her needs, India cannot hope 
and cannot be expected to realize nationhood 
and to achieve the aspirations of her small 
educated class. The ideas of her masses must 
be enlarged. 

Caste must be destroyed. Otherwise, India 
will never be able to develop the power neces- 
sary for the attainment of social, economic, 
political and religious well-being. Without 
such a change the millions of her masses must 
continue poverty-stricken and superstitious, the 
women must remain non-producers, economic- 
ally and intellectually, and the progress of 
sanitation and the eradication of disease must 
be indefinitely postponed. 


The most obvious features of India’s educa- 
tional position today are the defects in the 
present educational structure, and the control 
of this exceedingly important subject by min- 
isters of education responsible to the pro- 
vincial legislative councils. 


Of the 247 million inhabitants of British 
India, less than 9 million are being educated 
at present. Compare this with the 21 million 
out of the United States’ 106 million. India’s 
4 per cent, America’s 20 per cent! Scarcely 
3 per cent of India’s population is enrolled in 
the primary school. The prevalence of illiter- 
acy is general. Less than one-half of one per 
cent of the total population is in secondary 
schools. Still more striking are the figures 
of university education, where the percentage 
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is less than 0.027 per cent. Compare this with 
the 0.089 per cent of England and Wales. 

The structure of Indian education is top- 
heavy. The poorer classes are predominantly 
illiterate. The middle calsses are educated in 
a proportion equal to that of countries which 
are socially and economically much more 
highly developed. The middle class had de- 
manded a literary type of education, looking 
to Government service or the law. 

Vocational training, while strongly advo- 
cated by many Indians, has thus far not at- 
tained any great success. Some of the technical 
schools founded not so very long ago, have 
been closed, and the remaining institutions 
have great difficulty filling the classes. 


Primary education is not only unsatisfactory 
in quantity, but the low standard of work is 
deplorable. Few students get beyond the low- 
est class. Many soon lapse into illiteracy after 
leaving the school. 

It is generally recognized that India must 
solve the illiteracy problem before she can 
have her national education firmly established. 

~ * * 


San Benito County 


E NEED our best teachers in the 
country,” says Miss Catherine U. 


WwW 


Gray, San Benito County Superintendent of 


Schools, “but they will not stay until the 
salaries are equal or better than city salaries, 
for living conditions are not equal 
Several of the districts are endeavoring to work 
up a salary schedule according to quality of 
work. This is the only logical way for under 
the present method some of the hardest work- 
ing and most capable teachers are not paid 
as much as inexperienced and average teachers. 
The merit system is used in other lines of work, 
why not in the teaching profession. There 
should be some small increase in salary, if 
only $5.00 a month, in order to induce the 
teachers to remain more than one year in a 
district. A few words of praise and encourage- 
ment are due every conscientious teacher.” 
San Benito County has 27 one-teacher schools 
this year, an increase of one over last year. 
There are 7 two-teacher schools. 


Exhibitors at the Bay Section meetings include, among others, the following 


companies: 


American Crayon, F. E. Compton, Dodd Mead, Ginn, F. A. Owen, Silver 
Burdett, Spencer Lens, World Book Company, 


Milton Bradley, Crabtree’s Travel 


Bureau, Harr Wagner Publishing Company, C. F. Weber, Little Teacher Games. 
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Of Children, By Children, For Children 


The Children’s Own Book 


3y HALL-ALLEN-BAILLIE-CROCKETT-TERRILL 
of the Minneapolis Public Schools 


The subject-matter of this little reader is bound up intimately with the life 
of the child. There isn’t a story or poem in the book that does not touch on 
the child’s experiences in the home, in school, or at play. The interest and 
enthusiasm of the child are sustained all through the book. 

The numerous crayon drawings are by the children themselves. They add 
greatly to the interest of the stories, they make them more vivid to the child. 
In addition, these drawings will encourage your children to do likewise, and 
the pedagogical value of this form of self-expression cannot be overestimated. 


For Grades 1A and 2B. 143 pages. 76 cents 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
New York 


Read System of Commercial Texts 


THE ENGLISH GROUP 


Meyer’s Vocabulary Building Speller 
Deffendall’s Actual Business English 
Deffendall’s Actual Business Correspondence 
Admire’s Progressive Typewriting 


Four texts so related as to afford a complete course in Commercial English subjects 
without omissions of important materials. 
THE BOOKKEEPING GROUP 


Lister’s Progressive Penmanship 
Read and Fox’s Exercises in Rapid Calculation 
Goff’s Self-Proving Business Arithmetic 
Bays’ Business Law 
Read and Harvey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Notice the articulation in the series—Penmanship, Rapid Calculation, Business Arithmetic, 
Business Law—each preparing for and leading into bookkeeping. 


Correspondence invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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An Adventure in Apprenticeship 


W. S. KienHOLZz 
Director of Vocational Education, Los Angeles 


California’s pre-eminent place in the field of industrial and vocational 
education has been due in no small degree to just such admirable and craft- 
man-like undertakings as that which Mr. Kienholz portrays in the following 


article 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION is well sup- 

ported in the City of Los Angeles, both 

by the schools and by the community. 
Its growth has been steady and has been 
largely regulated by the demands of the city’s 
activities. It is not the aim of the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education to promote Vocational 
Education for the purpose of adding new 
courses of study or to be different from other 
school systems. All new courses added are the 
result of a healthy demand from the 
munity itself. 

It is not the aim to flood the market with 
vocationally trained people but rather to supply 
a constant demand for skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. This we aim to do by a plan in 
which the schools and industry closely co- 
operate. A continuous program of vocatiénal 
training calls for such co-operation. Progress 
can only come when the community makes 
itself a part of such a training program. In 
this we have been very fortunate. Such 
powerful organizations as the Chamber of 
Commerce, Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, Labor, and the many service clubs 
have all had a hand in promoting and foster- 
ing vocational training in our schools. 

The schools themselves are coming to be- 
lieve more strongly in the value of such a 
program. Today we find some phase of vo- 
cational training in every senior high school 
in the city. Every junior high school, of which 
we now have 13 has its tryout and prevoca- 
tional courses as well as the study of occupa- 
tions. These aim to ascertain the interests 
and aptitudes of young people that they may 
be more intelligently directed and guided in 
future training. 

Besides regular day schools are the special 
day and evening schools, where hundreds of 
classes are carried on in both trade prepara- 
tion and trade extension. Evening high schools 
have much Vocational training, largely of the 
extension type. One evening high school alone 
with an average attendance of 2,600 runs 


com- 


heavily vocational. Such classes are made up 
largely of adults and answer an immediate 
community demand. They add much to the 
earning power of the individual and to the 
wealth of the community. 


Frank Wiggins Trade School 
More 
into a 


recently Los Angeles has ventured 
more intensive project in vocational 
training in the organization of a trade school. 
The Frank Wiggins Trade School is named in 
honor of Frank Wiggins, a_ distinguished 
citizen, 27 years secretary of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and a staunch sup- 
porter of vocational education. Trade training 
within the next eighteen months will be 
centered in a new, million dollar plant. Such 
training is carried on in the closest possible 
co-operation with industry. Advisory commit- 
tees are already giving every 
possible in organizing, 
structors, giving advice in arrangement of 
working rooms and _ =selection of equip- 
ment. Organizations are entering into agree- 
ments for the training of apprentices and 
the hiring of trainees on a co-operative part- 
time basis. The Trade School will ultimately 
become one of the most honest attempts, ever 
undertaken in the West, to solve the problem 
of skilled labor. It will also serve as a much- 
needed clearing-house between industry and 
the public schools. 


assistance 
recommending in- 


An interesting feature of the Trade School 
is the method of granting credentials of profi- 
ciency. Upon completion of training in school, 
a mere statement of work done, with an in- 
structor’s rating, is awarded. A certificate of 
proficiency is granted after six months of 
successful service as a worker, verified by 
statements from employers. A year’s ex- 
perience in successful trade training of several 
hundred men and women who were most 
quickly snatched up by the market, is con- 


vincing proof that the Trade School is a real 
community asset. 
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_ California Teachers 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


Invites you to visit a 
display of School Art Materials and School Chalks 
in the 
Municipal Auditorium at Oakland during 
the Bay Section Teachers’ Meeting 
December 14-18 
See the new Prang Tempera Colors and Omodelo, 
the new modeling material 


Free samples and literature 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


Western Branch, 45 2nd St., San Francisco 


<a 


Now No One Need Say --- 
“I can’t afford the Best Encyclopaedia” 


The New Popular Priced Edition of The New International Encyclopaedia brings this great 
reference work within the reach of all. You can have the choice of our regular 25 volume 
set or the 13 volume Popular Priced Edition. Both Editions are the same in every respect 
except as to the number of volumes. State Departments of Education in practically every state 
endorse The New International Encyclopaedia as being the most modern and complete reference 
work in existence, and recommend its purchase for schools, libraries and individuals. 


Send for our 64 page illustrated booklet 


— 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 734 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation to me, your 64-page booklet with specimen 
pages, maps and illustrations; also details of the new Popular-Priced Edition of The New 
International Encyclopaedia with prices and easy terms of payment. 


Oe i 63h BE en BEES Sisk uathber \. Stemoli dag odbniseied 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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California Tributes to Physical 
Education 


EALTH TALKS, athletics and general 
HH physical education has decreased ab- 
sences on account of sickness during the past 
three years at Piedmont High School. Inter- 
class period athletics of every description are 
the best medium for “every boy in athletics.” 
Inter-class competition in all branches of sports 
creates interest for the entire student body. 
Inter-scholastic competition is used for in- 
creasing school loyalty, school spirit and 
school morale. 

S. L. Moyer, 
Director of Athletics, 


Piedmont High School 
Piedmont. 


* * * 


REAL physical education program has 

more influence on school welfare than 
any subject or group of subjects, for it re- 
sults in healthy bodies, good scholarship and 
high moral standards. 

Physical education is a success or failure 
according to the ideals set up by the principal 
and physical directors. A program with cham- 
pionships as its goal is a failure, but a pro- 
gram with the development of each pupil’s 
mind and body for the work which he or she 
intends to enter as its goal, can’t help but 
be successful. 

As our program has developed, our scholar- 
ship was improved, the postures of the pupils 
are improving, our attendance has improved, 
the morals of the students are better, and 
the social life of the school has improved. 


A. C. Argo, Principal, 
Sequoia Union High School 
Redwood City. 


* * * 


FEEL that physical education is the most 

important subject in our curriculum. I do 
not mean by this that we shall devote all of 
our time to it but I do believe that if we 
better the health of the children, teach them 
the principles of fair play, good sportsman- 
ship and co-operation, the three “R’s” will be 
well taken care of. Taken as a whole the 
people of Napa County react favorably as 
shown by the large crowds attending our play 
days. We had four small meets this year in- 
stead of one large one. We have a few inter- 
school games but do not make a practice of 
it. The majority of the teachers do not like 
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these games because we have not advanced 
far enough to have them without ill feeling. 
Eva Holmes 
County Superintendent 


of Schools 
Napa. 


* = + 


HE PHYSICAL education program of the 

State has been closely followed by the 
schools in this county since its adoption and 
has resulted in a marked benefit to the chil- 
dren in their physical well-being. This is 
particularly so in the matter of posture. I 
am satisfied that the health of the children 
has been greatly improved because of physical 
education. I have no doubt that the lessons 
they have learned will carry over into later 
life and will be largely instrumental in keep- 
ing them physically fit. 

H. W. Bessac, 
County Superintendent 


f School 
Stockton. — 


* * + 


HE PHYSICAL education program is the 

widest and most favorable field for crea- 
tion of interest in school life, holding the 
pupil in school and creating vitality and in- 
terest under control for use also in the class- 
room. The physical education program sets 
50% of the tone of the school. It is the 
schools’ best course in practical sociology, 
and its best course in applied civics. 

Cc. L. Geer, Superintendent, 
Coalinga District Schools 
Coalinga. 
a + > 

AM HEARTILY in favor of a physical edu- 

cation program whose scope embraces the 
whole health interests of the student body; 
whose content is based on the condition shown 
by thorough physical and medical examina- 
tion, and which consists of instruction in per- 
sonal physiology and hygiene, medical atten- 
tion and cerrective measures for the below 
normal, happy experience in organized play, 
evident development in muscular proficiency 
and such other content as will develop per- 
manent, beneficial health and physical well- 
being habits. I believe physical directors 
should be builders and conservers of health 
rather than athletic coaches; that credit for 
graduation should be given for physical edu- 
cation commensurate with that given for any 
other subject of the curriculum requiring 
an equivalent amount of time and effort. 

S. J. Brainerd, 


Superintendent of Schools 
Tulare. 





* 
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SAILINGS 

JUNE 12, 25 

and JULY 3, 
1926 


A TOUR 
OF 
EUROPE! 


We had a 


most 


wonderful last summer 
and a successful Everything 
went exactly according to schedule—not one 
train missed or a single program changed. 
A happy and satisfied crowd of people came 
back to America with much new inspiration 
for their work—no matter what that work 
might be. 


party 
season. 


Our plans for 1926 
Next summer’s tours 
ever. Find out about 
plan your summer now. Write for the new 
folder. There is going to be great demand 
for places in the several parties next sum- 
mer. Write us at once. 


The Clark-Son Tours 


Venice California 


are now completed. 
will be better than 
them at once and 


CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL TRUSTEES 
HANDBOOK 


including a 


CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CATECHISM 


By A. R. Heron 
48 pages. Paper bound. 


The demand for this remarkable 
manual is surprisingly large. 


A charge of 15 cents per copy is 
made to partially cover costs of 
publication and delivery. 


Send orders to 


CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


930 Phelan Building, 760 Market Street, 
San Francisco 


cAnnouncing 


A new edition of 


The Health Index 
of Children 


By Ernest Bryant Hoag, M.D. 


Many California educators will remem- 
ber the first edition of “The Health Index 
of Children” by the late Dr. Hoag several 
years ago. A continued demand from the 
educational public throughout the United 
States for this popular work on juvenile 
hygiene impelled Dr. Hoag to prepare a 
new edition which was completed shortly 
before his untimely death. This new edi- 
tion is now just from the press and ready 
for delivery. 


The following Table of Contents indi- 
cates the scope of the work: 


Part 1—THE 
Foreword 
Introduction pod 
Diagnostic Table....... ; 
I.—The Nose, Throat and Ear 
IIl.—-Defects of Vision.. ; 
IlI.—Defective Teeth...... i 
IV.—Contagious Diseases and Schoo 
Sanitation Sis Lea 
V.—Nervous Disorders of Children.............. 
ViI.—Some General Disorders of School 

Children teases 
ViI.—Defects of the Feet............................ 
VIII.—Posture 


HEALTH INDEX 


Part II—THE CHILD AND HIS 
ENVIRONMENT 
IX.—Food for Children 


X.—Health at Home in Relation to 
School Health 


XI.—The Health of the Teacher.................. 


XII.—A General Plan for Health 
Supervision in Schools........................ 
XIII.—-Some Details of the Physician's 
Examination oath sagas 
XIV.—The Mental Hygiene of 
Children 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
Publishers 


601 Mission St. 222 S. Los Angeles St. 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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DICTIONARY 


New Words such as broadcast, realtor, 
Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, 
trade acceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 


New Gazetteer including new census 

figures in the United States and in all the great 

powers. Also changes in spelling of thousands 

of place names due to changes in the official 

languages of many partsof Central and Eastern 

Europe. Copyright 1924. 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
) SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Write for “Word Study”—a helpful little 

publication for teachers of English. “Itis 100% 

cream, no skim-milk filler,” 

said a prominent 

educator. 


FREE. 


Also 

helps 

in 
teaching 
the 
Dictionary 


KEMP TEACHERS Acency 


Courteous, highly efficient SERVICE 
both to Teachers and School Officers 
is the policy upon which our business 


is established and conducted. 


Our many years of constantly increas- 


ing patronage testify that our efforts 


are apprecié 


THE KEMP AGENCY 
|. M. KEMP, President 


637 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco 


When You Are sick fy 


Or Injured 
Or Quarantined 7. 


@ 
That’s what this great or- WV, 
ganization—the T.C.U.—is \” 

in business for—to pay you 

an income when you are Sick or Injured or 
Quarantined, and your regular income is cut 
off or turned over to a substitute. 

All you need do, to share in this good 
fortune when you need it, is to get your name 
on the T.C. U. Payroll now. 

Thousands of teachers, all over America, 
already have enrolled and are assured of an 
income in time of need. 

It makes for a sense of security and free- 
dom from worry that can be realized in no 
other way. And the cost—less than a nickel a 
day—is so trifling that it is never missed. 

Here’s a bit of blank verse that is worth 
pasting on your desk where it will be seen 
every day: 

When you’re ill and unable to earn anything— 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— 
Nothing coming in and everything going out— 
That’s when a Teacher needs a friend like 

the T.C. U. 


See What the T.C. U. 
Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are 
totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sick- 
ness. It will pay yeu 25 a month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from your work. It will pay you $11.67 a 
week when you are quarantined and your salary 
stopped. It pays from $333 to $1,000 for major 
accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits 
doubled for travel accidents. Protects during the 
vacation period, too. 

Policies with increased benefits issued to those 
enjoying larger incomes. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T.C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 456 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lineoln, Nebraska 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 
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C. T. A.-- Southern Section -- Auditor’s Report 


Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 9, 1925. 

President and Executive Committee, 

Southern Council, 

California Teachers’ Association, 

Los Angeles, California 

Pursuant to instructions we have completed 
an audit of the books and vouchers of the 
Southern Section, California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for the period commenced March 1, 
1925 and ended October 31, 1925, and in con- 
nection therewith present the following: 

Exhibit “A” 

Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Cash on Hand, $576.00 

The accuracy and existence of this amount 
was verified by actual count and was deposited 
to the credit of the Association’s bank account, 
November 2, 1925. 
Commission Receivable, $3,446.44 

During the period under review placement 
commissions earned totaled $5,719.93, of which 
the above amount remains uncollected. Ex- 
penses of the placement bureau for period 
under review were, per Exhibit “A.” 


Central Office Payable, 1924-25, $691.00 


Central Office Payable, 1925-26, $2,718.00 


The above amounts represent balances due 
to Central Office upon memberships collected 
for which remittances have not been made. 


Scope of Audit 
Cash Receipts 

Receipts issued for membership dues cover- 
ing 1924-25 were found to be in agreement with 
Central Office records. The total of 12,605 
receipts was accepted as correct without fur- 
ther investigation. Funds representing the 
total number of receipts recorded as issued for 
1925-26 dues have been deposited correctly. 

No verification was made of books outstand- 
ing. However, the procedure followed in ac- 
counting annually for all books to Central 
Office appears to provide adequate internal 
check. 

Receipts acknowledging Placement Bureau 
Commissions paid are not numbered and there- 
fore do not provide a thorough check. We 
suggest that these forms be machine-numbered 
when printed, so that all receipts issued may 
be accounted for in numerical order. 
Disbursements 

Cancelled checks and supporting vouchers 
were examined covering all disbursements and 
found to be in order. Minutes were scrutinized 


and all extraordinary expenditures authorized. 


We found that the books and records have 
been conscientiously kept and in order to 
assist those engaged thereon attention has 
been given to certain duplications in the 
present system. Under separate report we have 
outlined revisions in the bookkeeping proced- 
ure, which, if adopted, will obviate this situa- 
tion and at the same time provide for a more 
satisfactory audit. 

Yours very truly, 
OSCAR MOSS & COMPANY 
By Oscar Moss 
Exhibit “A” 
Statement of Cash Receipts and 
Disbursements 


March 1, 1925 to October 31, 1925 


Opening Balance $11,747.56 
Receipts 
Membership dues 
1924 and 1925 $2,934.00 
Less Remittance to 
Central Office 1,881.00 $1,053.00 
Membership Dues 1925 and 
1926 
Bank Interest .... 
Advertising 
Kindergarten — Primary As- 
sociation Refund 
Placement Commission .. 
Papers and Telephone 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


200.00 
. 2,273.49 


8,022.53 


$19,770.09 

Disbursements 
Salaries 
Executive Secretary 
Stamps, Stamped Envelopes 
Telephone and Telegraph 
General Office Expense 
Office Equipment 
Stationery and Printing... 
Rent, Office 
Special Committee Expense 
Convention Expense 
Dishonored Checks ... 
Refunds 


Placement Bureau: 


Salaries $1,788.29 
Secretary Traveling 

Fund 35.00 
Stamps and Stamp- 

ed Envelopes 97.63 
Telephone and Tele- 

graph 
General Office 
Stationery & 

ing z 
Rent, Office 780. 
Special Committee.. 72.00 
Refunds 2.00 $3,508.29 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 


BALANCE, OCT. 31, 1925 
Balance, October 31, 1925 
Accounted for as follows: 
Security Trust and Savings 
Bank 
Petty Cash 
Executive Secretary’s Revolv- 
SE TI tating evstergeengekon hicvlecse 
Cash on Hand 


$11,412.23 
$ 8,357.86 


$8,357.86 
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Robert Morton Organ Co. 


The National Renown of the ROBERT MORTON ORGAN, a California 
product, has been attained by unparalleled achievements in organ building. 


A Robert Morton Organ is installed in the Piedmont High School, Pied- 
mont, California, and was enthusiastically acclaimed by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. 


A very large Robert Morton Organ is installed in the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, and has been pronounced a very wonderful 
organ by such eminent organists as Edwin Lemare, Joseph Bonnet and 
Warren D. Allen, organist at Leland Stanford University. 


Factory: 


Van Nuys, California 
Offices: 
168 Golden Gate Ave. 1914 So. Vermont Ave. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
New York, Chicago, Portland 


. 


Music Appreciation for Every Child 


A Series of Progressive Lessons in Listening for the E'ementary Grades 


By MABELLE GLENN, Director of Music, Kansas City, 
MarcareT Lowry, Educational Director, Kansas City Symphony, and 


MarcareT DeForest, Supervisor of Music Appreciation, 
Kansas City 


MANUAL FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES. Provides for one lesson a week, each lesson 
built upon the preceding one. Aims to establish rhythmic responses through “toy 


band” playing and “instrumental listening,” correlated directly with the vocal 
lessons. 


MANUALS to accompany MUSIC NOTES, Books I and II. Further develop the feeling 
for rhythm and form through correlations with the vocal and instrumental lessons. 


MUSIC NOTES, Books I and II. Music appreciation notebooks for pupils in the fourth 
and fifth grades respectively. Contains “listen, think, do” exercises, illustrated 


with themes from the masterpieces and cut-out pictures of the composers and 
instruments of the orchestra. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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TAFT AND PENNOYER CO. 


Clay Street between 14th and 15th Streets 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Ri 
“Popular “New Modes for the Business Woman 
ee nee ‘Priced 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 


| One of the really fine hotels of 7 1 ie -- ay 
| 
hannssnananintiiiied 


California 


\ comfortable, enjoyable home to 
brighten your stay in Oakland—the 
finest beds—the best cuisine. Cour- 

} teous service—convenient to central 
points. 


ce | The Cilonal Cheeta 
Rates are Reasonable offers you 
Good Food -- Beautiful Surroundings 
and Attractive Prices 


—O— 


Wc eames Franklin St. at Fifteenth 
Oakland, Calif. 


We offer a complete line of Microscopes, Microtomes, 
Magnifiers, Field Glasses and Projection Apparatus for 
Colleges and Schools. 


Write for catalogue 


| 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. | 
of California =i 


28 Geary Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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CraBIReErF's 


® 
“Those whom the gods true art would teach, 
they send out into the mighty world.” 


As Travel Specialists, we can take care of 
your every requirement at the lowest pre- 
vailing rates. tepresenting ALL companies 
we are free to counsel and advise you. 


Inexpensive and moderaie priced tours 
with escort. Small party leaves June 26, 
others at frequent intervals. Special Teach- 
ers and Students tours at abnormally low 
rates. Choice 300 tours. Independent In- 
clusive cost trips to suit. 


UR CT) 


$861.10 for complete tour. Wide choice 
routes, also special chartered ships. Why 
not take the Great Adventure? See 20 coun- 
tries and get a thrill that lasts. 


HONOLULU 


21 days All-Expense tours $264.50 up. No 
more delightful and romantic vacation spot 
on earth. Sailings twice weekly. Ask for 
book describing 19 tours. 


MULLET 


Saiting every 10 to 15 days, 18 to sv days 
en route. Cheap Circular tours one way 
water—one way rail with stopovers. Good 
via Cuba, Florida and New York. Reserve 
early. 


JAPAN---CHINA 


EXTRA SPECIAL, same-ship circie tour 
leaving June 22 for 62 days. Includes Tokio, 
Nara, Kyoto, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Canton, only $795, all expenses paid. 
The most attractive travel event of the year. 
Optional trip thru Korea and Manchuria, 29 
days ashore only $925 total. Get busy on 
this one. Limited. 


Main Office 
412 13th St. 
Oakland 


Baco ' BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parcel 
Post. A wide assortment of highly con- 
centrated colors covering every require- 
ment. Used generally by artists and com- 
mercial houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 


452 West 3%th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Department 10 
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CraBIREFE's 


TRAVEL OFFICE 


—Goethe. 


ALASKA CRUISE-TOUR 


For 1926 season, choice 5 escorted tours. 
Inside Passage, Atlin Lakes, Southwest 
Alaska, Fairbanks, Mt. McKinley and Rich- 
ardson Highway. Leaving May and June. 
Small parties. Reasonable _ rates. Many 
people disappointed every year because they 
don’t reserve early. Why should this be 
you? 


NES 


Three summer cruises, Aigiers, ‘lurkey, 
Tunis, Egypt and Holy Land with stopovers 
in Europe. If you can’t go to the Cradle 
of Civilization in winter, go in summer—it’s 
delightful Worth 2 vear in college. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Itineraries pianned and estimates furnished 
for ALL-Epense-Paid Independent Tours to 
suit. Saves time, worry and MONEY. Give 
us your ideas and we will submit a plan. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


Operating a UNION TOUR and CRUISE 
OFFICE representing every worthwhile com- 
pany. you can save time and energy by con 
sulting us. Prices always the lowest coupled 
with an intelligent service that will surely 
please. 


OST SSS 


As Official Hooking Agents for the princi- 
pal lines throughout the world it will pay 
you to call or write for sailings, fares, plans 
and booklets. Make your plans NOW and 
RESERVE EARLY and be assured of a 
delightful vacation. 

WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW, 
CHECK ITEMS AND MAIL AT ONCE. 


Branch Office 


2121 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley 


“Happy Holidays” 


A new book of songs by Leila France, 
composer of “California Wild Flower Songs.” 
This book contains 19 songs—a song for 
every holiday and a Christmas song. 

Published by 
ELITE MUSIC COMPANY 
Santa Monica Way, San Francisco 


Price $1.25 
On sale at all book and music stores 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


in 
San Francisco 
with the largest lobby in the 


world offers an ideal location for 
Convention Headquarters. 






“The House of Lucky Wedding Rings” 


VISIT OAKLAND’S 
STORE BEAUTIFUL 






URING the Convention, visit what 
has been called one of the most 
modern and beautiful jewelry stores in 
the United States. 
The latest gift jewelry is here. 


Samuele @ 
1520 Broadway (Roos Bldg.) 
Oakland 


Fairmont 
stands for ) 

Hospitality 

Unexcelled 


D. M. Linnard LeRoy Linnard 
President Manager 








































HOTEL HERALD 
Rates: $1.50, $2.00 $2.50 


Comfort and Service at Reasonable Rates— 
Our Motto 
Cor. Eddy and Jones Sts. San Francisco 
Convenient to shopping and theater 
districts 
150 outside rooms—Large, beautiful lobby 
Make the Herald your headquarters 
while in our city 
Take Checker Taxi at our expense 
Herald Garage across the street 





NINE MILLION PEOPLE 


have over 


FIVE BILLION DOLLARS 


securely invested in over 


12,000 Building-Loan 
Associations 
of the United States 


Every dollar is soundly protected by 
trust deeds and first mortgages of a total 
value of over 


EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS 


One person out of every 16 of the popula- 
tion at large is a _ building-loan member. 
Building-Loan is the most profitable, abso- 
lutely safe method of saving money that has 
ever been devised. Principal with interest 
ranging from five to seven per cent, depend- 
ing on length of membership is always with- 
drawable in 


METROPOLITAN GUARANTEE 
BUILDING-LOAN ASSOCIATION 


New Chronicle Building 
915 Mission St., Cor. 5th 
San Francisco 






































BLACKSTONE HOTEL 


340 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco 
ROOM $1.50 UP 


Teachers of California: You are invited to 
stop with us. 


































HOTEL STRATFORD 


Fire proof 
242 POWELL STREET 
Near Geary, Opposite St. Francis Hotel 
Rates from $1.50 Per Day 










Special to Teachers: 

We have just received a quantity of “The 
Better Way” booklets, a nationally used 
treatise on building-loan, a copy of which 
will be given free during the convention to 
teachers making request. 
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THE NEW METHODS 
IN FRENCH TEACHING 
THE GREENBERG BOOKS 


Elements of French 

Second French Book 

A Complete French Course 

First French Book for Junior 
High Schools 


Exemplifying such modern methods as 
—the modified-direct system, the induc- 
tive order, single-topic lessons, early 
teaching of irregular verbs, etc. 


MERRILL’S FRENCH TEXTS 


A new series of classics, edited in con- 
formity with the new standards of 
modern language teaching, and including 
titles new to American schools as well as 
old favorites. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


New York Chicago 


NOW! 


#4 7a MARK 


Or Sensen’ 


= REG us USPATOFF OFF 


Steel Spindle Hand Screw 
for the finest work 


Hard Maple Jaws, ‘N’ Everything. 
Looks like a toy, but it’s a real tool. 
Of course we make big ones too. 
Ask us for Catalog 
ADJUSTABLE CLAMP CO. 
215 N. Jefferson St. 


Chicago, Tl. 


How do your children 


set sail each day? 


Are their sails “close hauled” and their 
craft unsteady due to a scanty breakfast? 
Or are their sails all set and “squared 
away” with a “better breakfast” of fruit, 
a home-cooked cereal topped off with 
milk or cream, crisp toast, cocoa or milk? 

Nutrition experts tell us that in order 
to sail the “Sea of Health” children must 
follow the sailing rule that calls for a 
well-cooked, nourishing cereal every day. 

Makea home-cooked cereal [especially 
an Albers Better Breakfast Cereal} the 
mainstay of your morning meal and your 
kiddies will surely be bound for the“Port 
of Complete Nutrition.” 

Because Aibers have been cereal spe- 
cialists for more than 30 years, you will 
find today at your grocer’s an Albers 
Better Breakfast Cereal to meet every 
breakfast need. And mail the coupon 
below for the famous Albers booklet, 
“The ABC of Better Breakfasts.” 


wy Albers 


(ARNATION 
pete for 


breakfasts 3 ) 
Citi Mail this coupon now! 


Albers Bros. Milling Co., 348 Orient Building, San Francisco. 
Please send me, free, your new booklet, ““The ABC of Better 
Breakfasts’ — including the children’s growth-chart and the 


new menu-chart, “A month of better breakfasts.” 


Name 
Address 
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Rehabilitation 
A Phase of Vocational Education 


Ira W. Kissy 


State Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, Sacramento 


The World War, despite ghastly costs, brought some precious lessons to 
humanity. Among these dearly priced experiences, that of re-habilitation 
stands high. Mr. Kibby demonstrates the sound economics of human salvage 


HE FUNCTION of education is to pre- 
pare individuals to take the place they 
can best fit in organized society. In 
order to accomplish this successfully, it is 
necessary to prepare the youth to assume their 
obligations as citizens. They must be guided 
and encouraged to select a vocation that they 
can successfully perform and that will render 
a remunerative return for their labor. They 
must be trained in this vocation so that they 
can efficiently perform the duties demanded 
of them. In order to render effective service 
as producers and citizens they must understand 
the ucience of health and how best to utilize 
iheir leisure time. These aims of education 
re usw generally recognized by all educators, 
wut tae relation of the results obtained from 
each aim to the success of our social life has 
not arways been carefully analyzed. 


Success Depends on Occupation 


The seiection and training into a successful 
occapation is one of the most important factors 
in tue making of a successful life and yet is 
an oiten neglected factor. After acquiring the 
funuamental tools with which to gain knowl- 
edge, of prime importance is the ability to 
earn a good livelihood in a satisfactory occupa- 
tion. It means the difference between a con- 
tented and satisfied citizen and one who is 
disgruntled with his surroundings, his family 
and his fellow men. The latter often sees no 
good in government or organized society. It 
means further the enjoyment of a higher 
standard of living, of a better home, of social 
distinction and position because of the power 
to earn over and above enough for mere sub- 
sistence. It means the enjoyment of literature, 
music and art that the schools of today have 
educated the individual to enjoy. It means 
a contented and happy member of society glad 
to co-operate with his fellow men and to render 
service to his state and community. 

Hundreds of our citizens have been so 
trained and then in the midst of success have 


suddenly found themselves cut off from the 
most important factor that makes for a con- 
tented life. Overnight the means of livelihood 
has been taken from them. Years of training 
in their particular occupation have become 
worthless. An accident or illness has deprived 
them of the proper functioning of some part 
of the body that is necessary in order to con- 
tinue in their vocation. Many have dependents 
to support. They still know the duties of a 
good citizen; they would like to continue to 
enjoy the literary, artistic and musical tastes 
that they have developed, but with their earn- 
ing power impaired or entirely gone, this 
is impossible. In the past men and women 
thus wrecked have been cast aside upon the 
human scrap heap. They have become dis- 
couraged, dejected, disheartened, burdens to 
themselves and to society. 

Society has at last recognized that this con- 
dition cannot continue. It has seen some of 
the self-willed and courageous individuals who 
have not allowed themselves to be overcome 
by their misfortune. It now realizes that thou- 
sands of others can be brought back to a 
normal productive and social life through the 
assistance of a small corps of trained workers, 
who can study the disabled problem and give 
sound vocational advice and instruction. The 
disabled can be re-trained so that their physi- 
cal handicap will not prevent them from re- 
turning to productive employment. The most 
important factor in secondary or adult educa- 
tion, that of learning to succeed, the factor 
that was lost, can again be restored through 
re-training. This type of adult education is 
known as Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Typical Cases 

The following cases will give the reader an 
idea of the work being accomplished by the 
Rehabilitation Division: 

P. J. D. Employment objective—architect. 
Mr. D. was employed as a motorman when he 
met with an accident which necessitated the 
amputation of both of his legs. He had prac- 
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The Christmas Spirit 
Is Everywhere 


IN every schoolroom the teachers are 
guiding the children in the making of 
cheery Christmas greetings and useful gifts. 


_ For your Christmas projects, choose the 
right material from the following list: 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayons for the primary 
grades. 


PERMA Pressed Crayons for the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 


ARTISTA Water Colors for all grades. 


White and Colored Blackboard Crayons 
for demonstration work and schoolroom 
borders. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Our ART SERVICE OUTLINE for Fall 
contains one Christmas suggestion for each 
grade. We will gladly send you your copy 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
41 East 42™ Street 


New York, N.Y 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, ’07, Aug. 7, ’23 


"3.5 °4.'3 aS 


~~ 


. 


2 Fake} 


THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 


COTTON DUCK SHADES 


This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial. 


Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
Are Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 


Fagged 
Out or 
Below Par 


When either 
physicalor men- 
tal overwork 
saps our 
strength, and 
weariness inter- 
feres with your 
everyday prob- 
lems, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 
is especially 


valuable. 


A teaspoonful three 
times a day ina glass of 
cold water gives instant 
relief and gratifying re- 
sults. Scientifically pre- 
pared—constant in 

tty—non-alcoholic. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Domestic Science Group Table No, 1611 
Pupils work in groups of four, permitting 
the use of “family size” quantities of food. 


Many of them, including the new Point 
Loma High School, are equipped with 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book— 
the authority on Laboratory Furniture. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G 6 EXPERTS | 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Direct Factory Branch: 

Bert McClelland 
631 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rialto Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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tically no other vocational experience upon 
which the Rehabilitation Division might build, 
so after proper counsel from an agent of the 
Division, he decided that a course in building 
estimating would be the best thing for him to 
take up. He made splendid progress with his 
drawing and it was later decided to give him 
an opportunity to become an architect. Mr. 
D. was a young man 26 years of age at the 
time his case was called to the attention of the 
Rehabilitation Division. After 17 months of 
institutional training, he was placed in em- 
ployment training where he earned a small 
sum for one and one-half years. At the end 
of this period, he was given employment by the 
architect under whom he had been training 
and he is now in full charge of the office. His 
average earnings are now over $175 per 
month, as against no earning capacity when 
the Rehabilitation Division took up his case. 

M. was found by charity workers 

in a wretched Mexican home, suffering 
from tuberculosis of the bone. Her left 
leg had to be amputated above the knee. 
Placed in a preventorium and given proper 
care and nourishment, she rapidly recovered. 
When referred to the Rehabilitation Division 
at the age of 16 years, was in good health, 
but exceedingly despondent on account of the 
loss of her leg. Having no home to go to, it 
became necessary for her to earn her own 
way, a difficult undertaking for a crippled 
Mexican girl. A place was found for her, how- 
ever, where she could learn millinery. She 
liked the work from the start, and made rapid 
progress. Soon she was given a small wage, 
and at the end of the first year was earning 
a sufficient amount to pay her own expenses 
and even start a savings account, relieving 
entirely the organization which had been 
assisting to maintain her. A most remarkable 
improvement in her appearance, disposition 
and general outlook on life has accompanied 
the rehabilitation process. 

The State of California is now providing 
training for the disabled through the Re- 
habilitation Division of the State Department 
of Vocational Education. Any person who has 
a disability that prevents the individual from 
successfully carrying on in his or her occupa- 
tion is entitled to be re-trained, free of charge, 
for a new occupation. The disability may be 
the result of accident or disease, or it may be 
congenital. The Rehabilitation Division has an 
office in Sacramento, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, each in charge of a district supervisor. 


**Solid Comfort” in Shoes 


Cantilever Shoes, smart and trim, will 
make walking a Pleasure and end the 
nagging annoyance of liv- 

ing all day in wrong shoes, 

The Flexible Arch allows 

the foot bones and muscles 

to move naturally and 

easily when walking, as 

they cannot do when con- 

cealed metal stiffens that 

part of ordinary footwear. 


Antilever 
Shoe 


has other features, too, wnich contribute 
to your comfort and satisfaction. 


Expert Fitting Always 
CANTILEVER HOSIERY 


Cantilever Shoe Stores Inc. 
516 15th St. 
Opposite City Hall, Oakland 
Phone Lake. 1227 
127 Stockton St., Op. City of Paris, San Fran- 
cisco. Phone Garfield 691 


Mail orders filled. Send for Booklet 


Our 


Christmas Savings 


(lub 


Will Open 
December 11 
Let next Christmas find you ready to 
play the part of Santa Claus in the way 
you have always wanted to. Select your 
class now. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


Established in 1867 


CoMMERCIAL SAvINGS TrusT SAFE DEpPosIT 
12TH AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


661-1225 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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SPENCER 
| BUFFALO | 


U.S A. 
Spencer New Film 


Slide Projector 


Our film library is edited 
by educators for educa- 
tors. Subject matter and 
pictures correct and corre- 
lated to text books form- 
ing a wonderful teaching 
aid. 


SPENCER 

way 
This Projector is simple, 
compact, and easy to use. 
Optically and mechanically 
right. No glass slides to 
break or get mixed up. 
Readily used in day light 
or darkened rooms. The 


whole cost is decidedly 
low. 


Catalogue and Demonstration 
on Request 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


45 Second Street 


Pacific Coast Branch 


San Francisco 


PRACTICAL POULTRY MANAGEMENT 


By James E. Rice and H. E. Botsford 
Professor James E. Rice and H. E. Botsford, both of Cornell University, are well known 
to all teachers of poultry, as well as practical poultrymen. This book, the result of many years 
experience, is designed to meet the needs of courses in high schools and agricultural schools 


and colleges. 
497 pages. 


6 by 9. 


307 figures. $2.75 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 


PICTURE STUDY IN COLOR 


90 beautiful reproductions of paintings, $2.00 


Just the subjects you want, assorted as desired. 
No money in advance if ordered by school. Add 
50 cents for Teachers Manual, describing subjects 
and artists and outlining course of study in art 
appreciation for first 9 grades, 64 pages (illus- 
trated) text by ALBERT W. HECKMAN, Instruc- 
tor in Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Sample color print (Artext Junior) 
sent for 4 cents. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
415 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


ORTHOPSIA 


connotes the harmonious functioning of the entire 
Visual Apparatus, lenticular, muscular and per- 
ceptive. 


Optometry is a complete, scientific method of pro- 
ducing Orthopsia. 


Send now for Bulletin of Optometry. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DoYou Need Song Books genet stacic? 


We supply song books, 15c each. Many to choose 
from. Octavo, Glees & Part songs for grades, H. S. 


& Choir use. male qts., cantatas, plays, pageants, 
sheet music, piano, violin, vocal, orchestra. State 
your needs. We'll send returnable copies to examine. 
National Music Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


A LOT FOR A LITTLE 


We can afford to give you more and 
better food, better cooked, than the 
average restaurant because our over- 
head expenses are lower. By waiting on 
yourself you save money, time and the 
waiter’s nuisance. Try it today! 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 
Phelan Bldg., 762 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 


Notice of Examination for Teachers’ 
in the San Francisco School Department, 
_ Notice is hereby given that a teachers’ competi- 
tive examination for positions in the San Fran- 
cisco Elementary Schools will be held on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, December 29th and 30th, 1925. 
For further information apply to Secretary Board 
of Education, City Hall, San Francisco. 


Positions 


CRACKED LIPS 


made soft and smooth by 
daily use of healing, soothing 


“Mentholalum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans. 
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High Lights of Geography 


By Davin Starr JorRDAN and KATHERINE D. CATHER 


HESE BOOKS on North America and on Europe, suitable for upper grammar grade 
pupils, tell the wondrous, true and fascinating stories of how things came to be, 
mountains and valleys; rivers and lakes; glens and shorelines; the Earth itself, its 
life and treasures of coal, iron, oil, and gold—the explanation of commercial and 


industrial growth. 


In these marvels of the work of Nature, mythical and legendary 


accounts of origins are matched with scientific explanations in classic language. 


Interwoven with these wonders of Earth Science are appropriate references to 
historical events and literary settings. 


These books give vividness, beauty, and romance to geography. They will teach 
the child to be a lover of the Earth, broaden his vision, and will lend great enrichment 
to life appreciation. Such objectives and such knowledge have a valid claim to become 
a part of every child’s education. 


NORTH AMERICA 


EUROPE 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


Yonkers 


MOTION PICTURES IN THE SCHOOL 


Acme 8. V. E. Type F 


For classroom and 
auditorium instruction, 
motion pictures are 
used to supplement the 
textbook. Many tests 
have proved the re- 
markable effectiveness 
of this kind of teach- 
ing. 


In classroom and 
auditorium work, the 
Acme Frojector dem- 
onstrates its remark- 
able usefulness. It will 
project a film for the 
class, or screen a series 
of slides, or alternate 
from the film to slides 
if desired, or will show 
a still picture from the 
film without delay, 
difficulty or danger. 


The following schools 
are using Acme Pro- 
jectors: Berkeley 
High School, Berkeley, 


Calif.; Stockton High, 


School, Stockton, Cal.; 
Girls High School, San 
Francisco; Vallejo 
High School, Vallejo. 
Cal., and hundreds of 
others. 


Say 


Write us for literature. 


you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 


At a moment’s no- 
tice, the projector may 
be carried by one per- 
son from the _ class- 
room to the auditorium 
and used there for lec- 
ture purposes. In rec- 
reation and community 
service, the projector 
serves a most import- 
ant role. 

Motion pictures, as 
projected with the 
Acme S.V.E., enable 
the entire class to re- 
ceive the right impres- 
sion the first time; for 
whenever a question is 
raised, the film may 
be stopped and the de- 
sired picture held upon 
the screen until the 
correct impression has 
been given. 


Distributed by 
WESTERN 
THEATRE SUPPLY 
COMPANY, INC. 
Exclusive Agents 


121-127 
Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 
Phone Market 36 
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For Free-hand Writing 


The elastic action and fine, 
smooth point of Esterbrook’s 
No. 453 make this pen a favor- 
ite in many schools and com- 
mercial colleges. 


Each Esterbrook pen is a fine 
steel instrument, delicately 
fashioned and adjusted to ful- 
fil one purpose: to help make 
handwriting easy and readable. 


Send 15 cents for the 12 most popular pens 
in the world; booklet of 100 famous auto- 
graphs will be sent free. 


Address Dept. SEN 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N.J. 
Canadian 


Always a FRESH 


6slettrovk 


Teachers, stop the work 


of correcting arithmetic problems 
by using Jones’ Self-Correcting 
Problems. - Send name and ad- 
dress and receive FREE ‘Jones’ 
Tools for Teachers.” 

JONES’ MFG. CO., Alhambra, Calif. 


4 
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\as7C\ THE HOUSE THAT HELPS 75 


Best 
Entertainments 


for Schools, Churches, are 
listed in our good Free 
Catalog J-12 of Plays, Oper- 
ettas, Action and Stunt 
Songs, Minstrelsy, Mono- 
logs, ete, for all Special 
Days. 

Get Games and Fun for 
Everyone, 75 cts. 

Popular Parodies for Group 
Singing, 25 cts. f 


Le a 
A areca 2 


FRANKLIN OHIO 


Fae Ces PO 
nor 


DENVER COLORADO 


BOYS & 


crezs Harn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No work—just fun. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 94, Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Overworked Teachers! 


; Avoid Misdirected Effort 
YOU will find a very important 
message in 


HOWTO STUDY 


A Hand-Book of Practical Hints on the 
Technique of Effective Study 
by 
WILLIAM ALLAN Brooks 


A GUIDE containing hundreds of pract- 
tical hints and short cuts in the economy of 
learning, to assist teachers and students in 
securing MAXIMUM SCHOLASTIC RE- 
SULTS at a minimum cost of time, energy, 
and fatigue. 

BASED on well established principles of 
educational psychology, it will save the 
teacher as well as the student a great deal 
of misdirected labor, worry and fatigue. 


Some of the Topics covered 


The Technique of Effective, Study 

Brain and Digestion in Relation to Study 
Hew to Study Modern Languages 

How to Study Literature 

How to Study Science 

Developing Concentration and Efficiency 
Examinations and Lecture Notes 

The Athlete and His Studies 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Cramming 
Why College, and After College, What? 


Why You Need This Guide 


QQ wT is safe to say “To students and 
[na failure to teachers who have 
guide and di- never learnt how to 
rect study is the study, work is very 
weak point in the often a_ chastise- 
whole educational ment, a flagellation, 
machine.”—Prof. G. and an_ insuperable 
M. Whipple, U. of obstacle to content- 
Michigan. ment.”—Prof. A. 
Inglis, Harvard 
“Misdirected la- University. 

bor, through honest “Academic psy- 
and well intentioned chology with its 
may lead to naught. highly productive re- 
Among the most im- sources gladly owes 
portant things for to these students the 
the student to learn obligation of giving 
is how to- study. all it can to make 
Without a_knowl- this learning process 
edge of this his la- easier, more pleas- 
bor may be largely ant, and more pro- 
in vain.”’—Prof. G.  ductive.”—Prof. G. 

F. Swain, M. I. T. V. N. Dearborn. 


You Need This Intelligent 
Assistance 


Clip and Mail Today 
American Student Publishers 
22 West 48rd St., New York 


Please send me a copy of “How to Study” 
for which I enclose $1.00 cash; $1.10 check. 


Address 
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Adjustable Clamp Company. 
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American Student Publishers. 
American Type Founders 

Art Extension Society 


Bachmeier & Company 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 

Berkeley Guarantee Building & Loan Assn... 
Binney & Smith 

Blackstone Hotel 


California School of Arts & Crafts 
California Teachers’ ASsociation...... 
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Cantilever Shoe Company, 
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Clark-Son Tours 
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Crabtree’s Travel Bureau.. : ‘ > 
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Draper Shade Company, Luther O.............. ..-4715 
Dodd, Mead & Company. Bane Cert et 

Eldridge Entertainment House........ 
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California State Teachers Colleges 

The State Department of Education has re- 
cently published a timely and well-organized 
bulletin (no. 14) dealing with the State 
Teachers Colleges. Authoritative information 
is given concerning the organization and ad- 
ministration of these schools; their calendars 
for 1925-26; admission requirements; courses 
of study; standards of graduation; and rules 
adopted by the State Board. 


Get Business by Mail 


60 pages of vital business facts and figures. 
Who, where and how many your prospects 


are. 
8,000 lines of business covered. Compiled 
by the Largest Directory Publishers in the 
world, thru information obtained by actual 
door-to-door canvass. 

Write for your FREE copy 


R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8. 


THE WONDERFUL 


Little Teacher Games 


will be on display, daily, at the Bay Sec- 

tion Institute, Oakland Auditorium 

You are invited to inspect these games 
—the most practical class room games 
ever invented. Children carry on the 
games unsupervised—delight in their 
operation and gain the fundamental drills 
necessary to efficient operations in other 
lessons. 

Mail orders to our San 
address. 


THE LITTLE TEACHER GAMES CO. 
Prospect 10496 801 Sutter St. Room 205 

Order now The New States Game 65c 
for a Christmas gift—a most interesting 
and attractive game. For sale also in all 
S. F. Department stores. 


Francisco 








